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JUILLIARD MUSICAL FOUNDATION 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ERNEST HUTCHESON, Acting President 


ANNOUNCES 


Examinations for Fellowships carrying free tuition in the 


JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL 


OSCAR WAGNER, Dean 


Fellowships will be awarded in: 


VOICE 

PIANO 

VIOLIN 

VIOLA 
VIOLONCELLO 
COMPOSITION 
CONDUCTING 


— 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE TO THE EXAMINATIONS 


|. Applicants should be of United States, Canadian, Central or South 
American citizenship, or they must have applied for United States 
citizenship and secured first papers. 


2. Applicants should have graduated from high school, or from an 
equivalent school. 


Applicants should be endorsed by their teachers and schools. 
4. Applicants should furnish evidence of marked talent. 


Applicants should be over sixteen years of age and under twenty- 
five, with the following exceptions: 


(a) Men singers may be between the ages of 16 and 30. 


(b) Applicants in Composition may be between the ages of 
16 and 30. 


(c) Applicants in Conducting may be between the ages of 
16 and 30. 


The Fellowship examinations will be held in New York City between 
September 20 and October 5, 1945. Applications must reach the 
school before July |, 1945. 





Juilliard Scholarships in Orchestral Instruments will be 
awarded by the Graduate School for study in the 
Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard School of Music. 


For further information address 


THE JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL 


130 Claremont Avenue New York City 27 
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Music Editors Choose Radio Winners 


USICAL AMERICA herewith an- 
nounces the results of its Second An- 
nual National Radio Poll for the season 

1944-45. The only survey of its kind in ex- 
istence, this poll was taken among the music 
editors and critics of the daily newspapers in 
every state in the union and in the principal 
cities of Canada with the purpose of ascertain- 
ing their preferences among the musical fare 
currently offered to radio listeners in North 
America and to obtain their reactions to trends 
and policies pertaining to music on the air. 

Over 500 ballots went out to men and women 
of the press whose business it is to write about 
music for their respective papers. As informed 
and experienced music-tasters, they represent 
an imposing body of opinion of more than or- 
dinary significance. Their verdicts are set forth 
in adjacent columns. 

The editors were asked to indicate choices in 
18 different classifications this year as against 
12 last year. Six new classifications were added 
to permit wider representation and fairer com- 
parisons. The men and women vocalist classi- 
fications, for instance, were subdivided into 
those regularly heard and those occasionally 
heard. And solo instrumentalists, who were 
not included in the previous poll, are now rep- 
resented by performers both regularly and oc- 
casionally heard. 

The broadcasts of the Metropolitan Opera, as 
a series, have been omitted this year from the 
general classification, “Of Operatic Character”, 
since no other program is in competition with 
them. Instead, the voters have been given the 
opportunity to select the outstanding single 
performance in the Metropolitan broadcast se- 
ries. The final addition is “Musical Variety”, 
representing programs of light and miscellane- 
ous character which do not properly belong to 
any of the other classifications. 


Voting Scattered on Outstanding Events 


Voting was heavy in all categories except the 
first (Single Outstanding Musical Event of the 
Radio Season) and the second (Metropolitan 
Opera broadcasts). Many explained their re. 
luctance to vote on the operas because the 
broadcasts so frequently found the voter at 
work and away from his radio. And almost 
half shrank from any selection of the single 
outstanding event. Those who did venture 
judgment, however, displayed a wide eclectic- 
ism of taste. The four days of music in tribute 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt took first place, but 
it represented only 20% of the vote. The next 
highest percentage (10%) went to the NBC 
Symphony’s performance of Beethoven’s “Fi- 
delio”, with the radio debut of Fritz Kreisler 
a close third. The remainder of the votes were 
widely scattered among individual perform- 
ances of specific works, mostly symphonic or 
operatic. 

Answers to, and comments upon, the four 
questions brought out some sharp differences 
of opinion and many thoughtful reflections on 
matters of more than passing concern to the 
radio public and to the broadcasters them- 
selves. The editors were close to unanimity 
(89%) in recording a hearty “aye” on question 
No. 1: “Tt long has been claimed for radio that 
it a has played a major role in developing a 
taste for good music among the masses of peo- 
ple who had no taste for it before. Can vou 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Results in Musical America’s Second Annual Poll 


Outstanding Musical Event of the Year ; 
Four Days of Music in Tribute to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt (All networks) 


Best Performance by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company 

1. “Die Meistersinger” 

2. “Fidelio” 

“Tristan und Isolde’ 

3. “Pelléas et Mélisande” 


Symphony Orchestra 
1. Philharmonic-Symphony (CBS) t tie 
Boston Symphony (Blue) j 
2. NBC Symphony (NBC) 
3. Philadelphia Orchestra (CBS) 


Program of Operatic Character 
1. Metropolitan Opera, USA (Blue) 
2. Metropolitan Opera Presents (Blue) 
3. Great Moments in Music (CBS) 


Symphony Conductor 

1. Arturo Toscanini (NBC) 

2. Serge Koussevitzky (Blue) 

3. Artur Rodzinski (CBS) 
Opera Conductor 

1. Bruno Walter 

2. George Szell 

3. Erich Leinsdorf 
Program Cenductor 

1. Frank Black (NBC) 

2. Donald Voorhees (NBC) 

3. Howard Barlow (NBC) 
Orchestra with Featured Soloists 

1. Telephone Hour (NBC) 

2. Family Hour (CBS) 

3. Pause That Refreshes (CBS) 
Musical Variety 

1. Texaco Star Theatre (CBS) 

2. Westinghouse Program (NBC) 

3. Contented Hour (NBC) 


tie 


Woman Singer (Regularly Featured) 
1. Gladys Swarthout (NBC) 
2. Licia Albanese (MBS) 
3. Patrice Munsel (CBS) 


Woman Singer (Occasionally Featured ) 
1. Marian Anderson 
2. Helen Traubel 
3. Bidu Sayao 


Man Singer (Regularly Featured) 
1. John Charles Thomas (NBC) 
2. Jan Peerce (CBS) 
3. Richard Crooks (NBC) 


Man Singer (Occasionally Featured) 
1. Ezio Pinza 
2. Lauritz Melchior 
3. Igor Gorin 


Small Ensemble 
1. Stradivari Orchestra (CBS) 
2. Sinfonietta (MBS) 
3. Hour of Charm (NBC) 


Instrumental Soloist with Orchestra 
1. Robert Casadesus 
2. Rudolf Serkin 
3. Jascha Heifetz 


Instrumentalist (Regularly Featured) 
1. Alec Templeton (CBS) 
2. E. Power Biggs (CBS) 
3. First Piano Quartet (NBC) 


Program of Educational Character 
1. Symphonies for Youth (MBS) 
2. Music of the New World (NBC) 
3. Gateways to Music (CBS) 


Announcer, Commentator 
1. Milton Cross (Blue) 
2. Ben Grauer (NBC) 
3. Gene Hamilton (Blue) 














Rowe Photo 


AT ROCHESTER FESTIVAL LUNCHEON 
Standing, from Left to Right: Mrs. Robert Sanders, Allan McHose, Bernard Rogers, Erno Balogh, 
Burrill Phillips, Dr. Howard Hanson, Jaques Gordon, Gustave Soderlund, Wayne Barlow, Arthur H. 
Larson, Dr. Paul White. Seated, Left to Right: Henry Cowell, Henri Elkan, Mrs. Roy Harris, Thelma 
Biracree, Roy Harris, Robert Sanders, Jose Echaniz. (Story on page 8) 
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vouch for the accuracy of that claim 
from your observations in your own 
community. 

Says Don Johnson, of the Santa 
Ana Daily Register: 

“Taste for good music has definitely 
increased during the last two years 
in Southern California, I believe. In 
Santa Ana this concert season, attend- 
ance has noticeably picked up in our 
annual concert series of big-name 
artists. This is due, principally, to my 
way of thinking, to the excellent radio 
programs being offered. Every night 
in the week there is at least one pro- 
gram of sound musical basis, both 
vocal and instrumental. This pays off 
in raising the musical I. Q. of Mr. and 
Mrs. Public. The educational phase 
must begin with radio, the most con- 
trolling phase of American life. And 
then it comes right on down the line 
for complete musical appreciation.” 


Orchestra 
Conductor 





Opera 
Conductor 


Arturo Toscanini 


Most of the others agreea m 
principle with Mr. Johnson, a large 
percentage similarly using as cri- 
teria the remarkable increase of 
public attendance at local musical 
performances, the expansion of con- 
cert courses, etc. Some also noted 
an increasing awareness of serious 
music among children and young 
people and among the supposedly 
“unlearned”. This, they attributed 


*:- Orchestra with Featured Soloists 





Larry Gordon 


THE TELEPHONE HOUR—Donald Voorhees, Conductor 





Bruno Walter 


Program 
Conductor 





Frank Black 


to voluntary, or involuntary, expos- 
ure to good music on the air. 

The remarks of Victor C. Gold- 
bloom, of McGill Daily, Montreal, 
are representative of this view- 
point: 

“Certainly the radio has brought 
music to a host of people who would 
never otherwise receive (or seek) an 
introduction to classical orchestral 
works. If the cause of musical appre- 
ciation has not been furthered to the 
anticipated or desired extent, the fault 
lies not in radio’s creditable contribu- 
tion but in the nature of the listening 
audience—the majority of whom take 
radio music as a nondescript back- 
ground to household activity and con- 
versation. It is probably for this rea- 
son that orchestral music has so 
thoroughly dominated individual per- 
formance in the networks’ air-time. 
Here in Montreal, the past two sea- 
sons have brought a musical renais- 
sance of considerable proportions, to 
which the radio has made an appreci- 
able contribution; but wide-spread 
recognition of radio’s achievement in 
musical appreciation will have to wait 
on a general improvement in the Do- 
minion’s listening habits’. 

A split of 40-60, pro and con, de- 
veloped on question No. 2: “Do you 
think that music has done as much 
as it could, or should, in the devel- 
opment of new talent among per- 
formers and composers?” Those 
who thought not based their judg- 
ment largely on three factors: first, 
that radio in the final analysis is a 
commercial venture and thus is 


* Symphony Orchestra (Tie) 






Music Editors Choose Winners 








Marian Anderson 


Regular 


conservative and cautious, prefer- 
ring the tried-and-true to the un- 
known and experimental; second, 
that radio, as viewed by its spon- 
sors and proprietors in this coun- 
try, is primarily an entertainment 
medium with only an incidental in- 
terest in the development of the na- 
tion’s musical culture. 

The minority report has it that 
more people, especially young ones, 
are getting a chance on radio and 
that, by and large, the willingness 
of radio to “take a chance” with 
such unknown quantities is quite 
agreeably surprising. It is thought 
that performers fare rather better 
than composers in this category. 
And this, say many of the minority, 
is as it should be. The public, they 
think, is not yet sufficiently recep- 
tive to new music to warrant great- 
er emphasis upon it. Henry Cau- 
then, of the Columbia, S. C., 
Record, voices this line of thought 
as follows: 

“Frankly, at this stage in enlighten- 
ing Americans on good music—and 
that is what they need: more and 
more introduction to it—I believe too 
much emphasis is being placed on the 
new things. I do not think that at this 
time radio is the place for the new 
things in good music. Many have not 
yet been won to good music, and they 
are more easily won by the more un- 
derstandable works of the established 
composers. The charge could be made 
that this is unfair to new composers, 





(Continued on page 5) 





NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY—Artur Rodzinski, Conductor 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY—Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor 
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Man Singer 
Regular 
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Instrumentalist 
with Orchestra 








In Second Annual Radio Poll 


Announcer, 


Ezio Pinza Alec Templeton 
Man Singer Instrumentalist 
John Charles Thomas Occasional Robert Casadesus Regular Milton Cross 





“Who’s Who” Among the Winners 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra, heard over CBS Sunday 
afternoons from 3:00 to 4:30, EWT, 
under the sponsorship of the United 
States Rubber Company. 


Boston Symphony heard over the 
Blue Network Saturday evenings at 
8:30 EWT, under the sponsorship of 
the Allis-Chalmers Company. 


Metropolitan Opera, USA, pre- 
sented by the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild over the Blue Network dur- 
ing the opera season on Tuesdays 


at 11:30 p. m., EWT. 


Arturo Toscanini, conductor of the 
General Motors sponsored NBC 
Symphony since its inception in De- 
cember, 1937. Heard Sundays at 
5:00 p. m., EWT. 


Bruno Walter, conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association and 
guest conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. 


Frank Black, conductor for the past 
12 years of NBC programs includ- 
ing the General Motors Symphony, 
Serenade to America and others. 


Telephone Hour, now in its fifth 
year over NBC Monday nights at 
9:00, EWT. 


Texaco Star Theatre, starring 
James Melton with Al Goodman’s 
Orchestra, heard over CBS Sunday 
evenings at 9:30 EWT. 


Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-soprano, 
guest soloist on NBC’s Firestone, 
Telephone and RCA programs. 


Marian Anderson, contralto, guest 
artist on NBC’s General Motors 
Symphony, Telephone Hour and 
RCA program. 


John Charles Thomas, regularly 
featured baritone on NBC’s Sunday 
afternoon Westinghouse Program, 
2:30 p. m., EWT. 


Ezio Pinza, bass, guest artist on 
the Telephone Hour, Firestone Pro- 
gram, Metropolitan Opera Presents 
and Stage Door Canteen. 


Stradivari Orchestra, conducted by 
Paul Lavalle, featuring MHarrison 
Knox, tenor, heard over CBS Sun- 
days at 2:00 p. m., EWT since April 
15, formerly presented by NBC. 


Robert Casadesus, piano soloist on 
the Telephone Hour and on three 
Philharmonic Symphony broadcasts. 


Alec Templeton, pianist on the Tex- 
aco Star Theatre, Sundays over 
CBS at 9:30 p. m., EWT. 


Symphonies for Youth, with Alfred 
Wallenstein conducting the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic in young peo- 
ple’s concerts Saturdays at 1:30 


p. m., EWT. 


Milton Cross, veteran anouncer of 
the Metropolitan Opera broadcasts 
and other musical programs over the 
Blue Network. 





> Of Educational Character 





SYMPHONIES FOR YOUTH—Alfred Wallenstein, Conductor 






Otto Rothschild 


(Continued from page 4) 
but it is not unfair to radio’s great 
opportunity to continue winning re- 
cruits to the contingent of likers of 
good music.” 

There may be surprise in some 
quarters at the almost even division 
of the music editors on question 
No. 3: “Do you approve of mixed 
programs in which so-called ‘class- 
ical’ and ‘popular’ music offerings 
are about equally divided?” It 


ok Musical Variety 


TEXACO STAR THEATER 


Starring James Melton 








Commentator 












might well have been expected that 
critics of serious music would rise 
as one man to denounce such irrev- 
erent juxtaposing of unequal quan- 
tities. But only 51% took a dim 
view ot the procedure. Most ex- 
pressed the feeling that this is an 
expedient and judicious method of 
“sugar-coating”’ serious music for 
those who might be averse to tak- 
ing it straight, and that such music 
would win the day by the process 
of infiltration. Others approved 
provided the contrasts were suffi- 
ciently marked—‘Bach and boogie- 
woogie”, for instance. 

Objectors, for the most part, took 
the culinary symbol. They com- 
pared mixed programs to such deli- 
catessen as fruit and onions, pickles 
and ice-cream and hash. They felt 
that no purpose is served, popular 


(Continued on page 34) 


* Small Ensemble 





STRADIVARI ORCHESTRA 
Paul Lavalle, Conductor 


oe Metropolitan Opera Single Performance 





"DIE MEISTERSINGER" by Richard Wagner—Ciosing Scene 











|. It long has been claimed for radio that it has played a major role in 
developing a taste for good music among the masses of people who 
had no taste for it before. Can you vouch for the accuracy of that 
claim from your observations in your own community? 

Yes—89 per cent. No—I1 per cent 





All my observations confirm this strongly. People now know “good” music, 
and lots of it, who ten years ago were utterly unaware of its existence. The 
tie-up between this and phonograph sales is very significant, I feel. 

Theodore C. Owen, Emporia Gazette 

Twice “yes.” Especially among the children and the young people. 

Marcel Valois, La Presse, Montreal 





Without a doubt it has developed something—at least amongst the printers 

I work with—they know about Beethoven, Brahms and Bach, and Stokowski is 
tops with most of ’em. 

Edward M. Johnson, Hartford Times 





Personal observation leads me to believe that audiences for good music are on 
the increase. This was evidenced particularly in the two days after President 
Roosevelt's death, when innumerable music lovers expressed gratitude for a 
switch from some of the awful claptrap cluttering the air. Names of great 
conductors and performers are becoming familiar in the most unexpected circles. 
People who would ordinarily not be expected to even tune in on good programs 
are becoming more and more familiar with classics. ; 

Norman Nairn, Democrat & Chronicle, Rochester 





_ I believe that it plays a very important role. I know from the experience 
in our immediate family that the children are learning to recognize and like 
good music. They are pre-school age children and know a great deal about 
good music. I believe that the radio has been the means of promoting good 
music and is responsible for the keen interest in our children’s concerts. Many 
people who never attended a symphony concert now go to hear the music 
because they’ve heard it on the radio. 

Ina B. Wickham, Democrat Publishing Co., Davenport, lowa 





Young people in the community Speak as easily of symphonic conductors and 
composers as of the contemporary swing and jazz band music and leaders. 
Mrs. Helen D. Gansert, Rock Island Argus (lIll.) 
Nothing in the history of the world has ever done so much for the cause of 
good music. 





Hal Garrott, Monterey Peninsula Herald (Calif.) 





When compositions that have been played frequently on the radio are pro- 
grammed by the L. A. Philharmonic they bring into the audience people who've 
never attended before. I have noticed that many newcomers to the Philharmonic 
have been brought in because Alfred Wallenstein is conductor. They come 
back stage and say, “I enjoyed you on the Firestone Hour.” " 

Charles D. Perlee, Pasadena Star-News & Post 





A whole new generation of opera lovers is springing up in my once musically 
backward community. Many young people have formed clubs which meet each 
Saturday to listen to Met. broadcasts together. Six performances of opera 
which I conducted in San Bernardino this year were complete sell-outs as 
compared to the “crowds” of 300 or 400 which formerly attended such per- 
formances five or six years ago. 

James K. Guthrie, The Daily Sun, San Bernardino (Calif.) 





A book could be written on this subject, but only after endless research. 
While it is axiomatic that the radio has done a lot of good along this line, cer- 
tainly it is not overly powerful locally—my chief complaint being concerning 
the quality of programs which have a large reception and emanaté locally 
from the stations in this area. Nationally broadcast programs handling a good 
to excellent grade of music are quite widely listened to hereabouts, and have 
had quite a good effect and will continue to do so. 

W. Arnold Lynch, Topeka State Journal (Kans.) 





Definitely. Evidenced by letters Cleveland Orchestra broadcasts get and in- 
creased attendance at concerts. 
Milton Widder, Cleveland Press 





Ogden’s Community Concert Series membership has increased far beyond our 
seating capacity, which at present is 2000 in any one building. This undoubtedly 
is partly due to unconscious development for the taste of good music, heard 
over radio. ane 

Alice Pardoe West, Standard-Examiner, Ogden, Utah 





The claim is exaggerated. The few good music broadcasts on the air can 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. Should we genuflect to an industry 95 
per cent of whose output is just plain bad taste? The Cincinnati Symphony 
has had to go in for low-level Pop concerts and movie stars to fill up the cash 
drawer. Radio’s influence in raising popular tastes is negligible. 

Mrs. Eleanor Bell, Cincinnati Post 





Meriden has developed a Music Association, an outgrowth of the Civic Music 
Association which featured NBC artists. The new association may select its 
own artists. Memberships are a sell-out and so popular that local organizations 
have several times brought operas here to packed houses. We think it is due in 
a large measure to radio education. 

Mrs. Isyla Powers Lee, Meriden Record (Corn.) 





In my community, the subscription list for an annual series of concerts by 
nationally known artists has grown from a struggling 500 to approximately 
1000 members within the past half*‘dozen years. This increase in public interest, 
T believe, is due to the influence of the radio which has made “classical” music 
familiar and therefore popular. I have been interested to hear persons, quite 
uneducated musically, discuss aspects of these concerts anite knowingly. 

Robina Clark, News-Times, Danbury (Conn) 
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\ \ ] Radio’s Contribution to Appreciation?—New Talent? 
hat About a Free Programs?—The Shoemaker and His Last? 


Too much juke box repertoire. Negligible number of hours devoted to good 
music. Too much European music and not enough American music. Not even 
in mourning the late President could the studio musicians find sigmficant native 


music of which there is an abundance. 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, Times-Herald, Washington, D. C. 





There is a large symphony audience here, possibly because it is a university 
town, but radio has created a greater liking for good music among the masses. 
One positive example were comments, heard lauding the music played during 
the two days following the President's death when commercials were excluded. 

March Townsley, American-Statesman, Austin, Tex. 





Qualification to “Yes.” It has also developed the questionable ability to listen 
with one-half of one ear. 
Martin A. Bush, Omaha World-Herald 





Our Civic Music Association has grown from 400 to 1150 members in eight 
years. Popularity of artists heard on radio and brought here in concert has 


been a great stimulus to interest in good music. 
Carolyn Crandall Bliss, Janesville Daily Gazette (Wis.) 





Through the popularity of certain artists or the format of programs, the 
music of the masters is slowly seeping into popularity. This is especially true in 
the case of children, who learn to have a fine musical background with parents 


who were educated by radio. 
Martha A. McHatton, Indianapolis News 





2. Do you think radio has done as much as it could, or should, in the 
development of new talent among performers and composers? 
Yes—40 per cent No—60 per cent 





Why not an occasional or periodic concert by one or more of the good radio 
orchestras devoted experimentally to new music and performers, with the com- 


posers, especially, getting a substantial fee? 
Cyrus W. Durgin, Boston Globe 





Radio has undoubtedly played a major part in bringing new talent before 
the public and in giving young artists their initial opportumty for advancement. 
Since the general public is unreceptive to modern music, there is not the 
same incentive to advance modern composers and by comparison they have been 


less favored. 
Marguerite Bartholomew, Atlanta Constitution 





Certainly not on the West Coast. Better artists off the air than on. 
Marjory M. Fisher, San Francisco News 


New composers must not expect to thrust modern harmony on a suffering 


sblic. 
" David J. Williams, The St. Catherine Standard (Ontario) 





Radio is doing a great deal but so long as most programs are commercial, 


new talent and composers will have to hope for lucky breaks. 
Frank G. Schmidt, Saginaw News (Michigan) 





It appears a “name” is required before an opportunity on radio is secured. 
Willard M. Clark, Springfield Union (Mass.) 


Unless we can improve the quality of the product now being dispensed we 
have enough and to spare. Let’s do nothing to contribute further to the moral 


delinquency and progressive decline of musical America. 
Roy Wall, Wichita Beacon (Kans.) 





Don’t forget that the radio operates first for profit. It’s just a big business, 
not a cultural agency. What it does for culture in any field is merely a gesture 


executed with a large measure of insincerity. 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, Times-Herald, Washington, D. C. 





Radio has done well by American composers. Incidentally, some of the stuff 


labeled American has been pretty terrible over the radio and elsewhere. 
Charles G. Dickerson, Lexington Leader (Ky.) 





If it tries to go too far, too fast, it will lose listeners. 
: Helen A. F. Penniman, Baltimore News-Post 


Yes, although possibly some of the smaller stations have the edge there on 


the larger networks. 
Mrs. Isyla Powers Lee, Meriden Record (Conn.) 





Particularly in recent months it seems to me that radio has outdone itself 
in providing opportunity for new talent in both performers and composers to 
come to public attention. That is the democratic way. Wide variety of pro- 
grams to suit every form of entertainment is the thing, thereby bringing to the 
tore every type of aspiring musician. The more competition the better perform- 
ance—that holds true in every field, and music is no exception. The United 
States can lead the way in music after the war. More power to radio in giving 
unlimited opportunities to new and unheard musicians. That's the way to get 


the best the country has to offer. 
Deon Johnson, Santa Ana Daily Register (Calif.) 





Radio as a whole is quite fair to the newcomer. You can’t expect them to 
sacrifice the established artist and radio’s future to benefit ail of the “promising 
youngsters.” Yet when someone with something really fine to offer comes 
along he gets his chance. Publicized contests such as the Sherwin-Williams 
auditions (Met Opera), the Detroit Symphony’s $32,500 composition contest 
and.others are most commendable. 

Conrad B. Harrison, Deseret News, Salt Lake City 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Excerpts from Editors’ Comments 
on Controversial Issues in Radio 


(Continued from page 6) 


Radio, like other fields of entertainment, tends too much to feature the head- 
liners. Too little incentive is given to the new talent of the nation. I advocate 
more contests and opportunities for the voices not only of new American talent 
but world talent for radio. It is important that radio help weld the new world. 

Alice Dennis, Elmira Star-Gazette (N. Y.) 





This a modified “No.” The contemporary composers, of course, enjoy advan- 
tages of radio’s powers of dissemination which Beethoven never had. However, 
the credit goes to orchestra leaders for including new works on their programs, 
not to the radio industry. Only occasionally does background music for a radio 
show rise above mediocrity. Radio’s sustaining programs lean toward Friml 
and Lehar. 

Mrs. Eleanor Bell, Cincinnati Post 





It seems to me the radio has leaned heavily on artists and composers who 
have already “arrived” and has exploited their talents to the utmost. Why 
shouldn’t radio do more to develop its own talent as the stage, concert hall 
and moving pictures have done? 

Robina Clark, Danbury News-Times (Conn.) 





Perhaps on the well known big-time programs—but on the smaller local sta- 
tions with which I have been familiar, next to nothing is done for local musi- 
cians, although those same musicians have performed creditably on stations in 
larger cities. 

Willard L. Underwood, Record-News, Wichita Falls, Tex. 





I believe that in this field, pioneer work is still going on. Interlochen Music 
Camp could be a leading factor in this respect. I know Joseph Maddy’s plans 
for young musicians—and the incentive he gives—even with Petrillo doing all 
he can to thwart one of the finest music projects in the world. Radio should 
get rid of the Petrillo domination. The Little Caesar is as great a menace to 
development of new talent among performers and composers as Hitler was to 
democracy. 

Ethelyn Sexton, State Journal, Lansing, Mich. 





It has done a good deal, but could do much more. 
A. Hague, PM, New York 








3. Do you approve of mixed programs in which so-called "classical" and 
"popular" musical offerings are about equally divided? 
Yes—49 per cent No—5I per cent 





So long as the music really is popular and “packs a punch”—whether it’s a 
new hit tune with a good rhythm, or an old classic that even uneducated audi- 
ences will enjoy—perhaps with the aid of a little introduction. Personally I 
would prefer a program of extremes—boogie-woogie and Bach; folk tunes and 
ee an entire program of in between, willy-nilly, “light opera” num- 

rs. 

Sarah Werth, Tampa Daily Times (Fla.) 





The Saturday Boston “Pops” show has developed an amasing following 
down here. Think possibly variety of program has a great deal to do with it. 
Marcy Townsley, American-Statesman, Austin, Texas 





With rationing and the general food shortage we get too much hash as it 


is. Keep the programs clean. 
James J. Waters, Jr., Norwood Daily Messenger (Mass.) 





Such programs suit me because a great deal of music that must be classified 
as popular has considerable substance and merit. Then, too, it is an easy 
method for putting over a little classical music for listeners who would 


avoid a whole program of that nature. 
Helen Mary Hayes, Nebraska State Journal, Lincoln 





It’s like mixing fruit and onions; spoils both. 
Layah Riggs, Decatur Herald & Review (Ill.) 





The two don’t mix and they should be arranged separately. 
Mark Weinbaum, Novoye Russkoye Slovo, New York 





A musical program must under all circumstances be reasonably consistent, 
and this hybrid sort of extravaganza is rarely so. Either the popular idiom suf- 
fers by its obvious inferiority and relative crudity, or else the seriously com- 
posed and purposefully orchestrated music suffers by the inadequacies of the 
performing group or by gross impertinences of rearrangement. Only on the 
restricted meeting-ground of the lighter classics and the more substantial 
popular songs can a satisfactory, homogeneous program be achieved—which, 


of course, is not by any means rare. 
Victor C. Goldbloom, McGill Daily, Montreal 





I believe these programs are holding many listeners to the radio and are a 
good deal responsible for exposing many people to classics. They find through 
these programs many of the so-called “long-hair” works they never before be- 


lieved were so listenable. 
Conrad B. Harrison, Deseret News, Salt Lake City 





It’s most discomforting to go directly from a room of 90 degrees temperature 
into a refrigerated room of 20 below. That’s the situation when attempts are 
made to combine boogie-woogie and Bach, for example, on the same program. 
Jivesters and “long hairs” are equally ill at ease all the while. Musical moods 
just don’t change with the drop of a hat. So it’s just so much wasted time all 
around. Let’s do away with these “on the fence” program massacres. 

Don Johnson, Santa Ana Daily Register (Calif.) 


May, 1945 











Check Your Opinions Against Those of the Critics 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S readers are invited to participate in the 
Second Annual Readers Poll of Music on the Air by writing in the 
name of one artist, organization or program under each of the fol- 
lowing classifications which he considers outstanding in the past 
radio year: 


1. SINGLE OUTSTANDING MUSI- 10. 
CAL EVENT OF THE PAST 
RADIO SEASON: 


WOMAN SINGER (Regularly fea- 
tured) 


Power TeTTeTTee 





POC CCC CCC CCC CCC CCC CTC CCC TTT TTT 





ll. WOMAN 
featured) 


SINGER (Occasionally 
2. METROPOLITAN OPERA (Select 
performance of one opera 
which you consider the best of the 


Past season) 





12. MAN SINGER (Regularly featured) 





3. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





(Occasionally fea- 


PUCeT TT CTT eee 


13. MAN SINGER 
tured) 





4 PROGRAM OF OPERATIC 
CHARACTER 





14. SMALL ENSEMBLE 





SYMPHONY CONDUCTOR 





sa papa bpbhb phpbb phpbb bbb bp bbb bbb php pa api aaa abana aaa 


Pett ttl ttl hd tt bln tt 


15. INSTRUMENTALIST (Best guest 
performance with orchestra) 


re 





6. OPERA CONDUCTOR 








16. INSTRUMENTALIST (Regularly 
featured) 


7. PROGRAM CONDUCTOR 





PROGRAM OF EDUCATIONAL 
CHARACTER 


8 ORCHESTRA WITH FEATURED 17. 
SOLOISTS 





Peder trdrDrtntn, debbie bee etn te 


9. MUSICAL VARIETY PROGRAM 18. ANNOUNCER, COMMENTATOR 





Answer the four questions asked of the music editors ‘see these 
pages) Yes or No in the following blanks. Attach any comment you 
wish to make on each. 


Question 4. 


(fee 


Question 2. 
i | 


Question 3. 


oe 


Question 1. 


ee | ee 


When you have filled in this ballot as completely as you feel you 
can, cut it out mail it without delay to 


OOO UCU CUCU CCC C CCC CC CCC CCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCC CC EO OOOO OOO OOOO 


RADIO EDITOR, MUSICAL AMERICA, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


i i i i i i ee ee ee ed 


i ee ed 


pwevrrtTTTTT ~wwTTTTTTT 











i i i hh nh hi hh i hn i ho i i i iid 








4. Do you approve of the current trend of serious musical artists into 
the field of light radio entertainment where they perform popular 
music, and are called upon to act as comedians or as masters of 
ceremonies? 

Yes—I18 per cent No—82 per cent 





A serious professional musician should be able to be human and down-to- 
earth without losing his dignity. Popular music requires a technique which, 
though definite and well-established, is essentially so lax and so poorly dis- 
ciplined that the ability to make a successful return to music of greater per- 
manence is almost inevitably dissipated. The excursion into the lowbrow is 
rarely rewarding in prestige or in musical reputation; the classicist rarely does 
well with his vocalizing, just as the crooner is musically unsuited to an oper- 
atic role—and the musician must suit his music, or neither will ever be mem- 
orable. Let a man stick to the field in which he has been trained and from 


which he has derived his livelihood and his name. 
Victory Victor C. Goldbloom, McGill Daily, Montreal 





This is being overdone. It was amusing in the first few instances but too 


many serious artists are being made to sound foolish. 
Virginia Braun Keller, Ohio State Journal, Columbus 





Why not? It’s no good to be too aristocratic in music. Democracy is the 


thing today. 
Edward M. Johnson, Hartford Times 





When a serious musical artist begins public appearances on light radio en- 
tertainment programs, he or she is on his way out. It’s like a combination of 
pickles and ice cream. We don’t like it—but definitely. Musicians must be 
one-track. It’s ludicrous to think of Bing Crosby singing an operatic aria. The 
same goes for Tibbett trying to sing the blues. Neither can play sand-lot one 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Music Program of OWI Discussed 
by Roy Harris, New Head 


Music Section Chief of 
Radio Program Bureau, 
Overseas Branch, Oui- 
lines Functions 


By Dr. Roy Harris 


HE function of the OWI “has 

been and will continue to be the 
dissemination of information  con- 
cerning the United States, its war ef- 
forts and its peace efforts through the 
media of press, radio, motion pictures, 
publications, and information centers”. 
The function of the Music Section of 
the OWI, therefore, is to inform the 
peoples of Europe of our current mus- 
ical life—to show them how Ameri- 
cans appreciate and perform European 
music, and how our own native music 
is developing. 

The dissemination of our music to 
European nations is practiced through 
two channels: (1) shortwave radio, 
which broadcasts to Europe twenty- 
four hours a day every day and which 
affords complete European coverage; 
(2) the sending of records and music 
for live performances to sixty-two 
outposts located in London, Paris, 
Moscow, Rome, Luxembourg, Algiers, 
Cairo, Casablanca, China, South 
Africa, Turkey, Spain, Portugal, New 
Delhi and elsewhere. 

The equipment of the Music Sec- 
tion of the OWI for this dissemination 
of our music to European nations is 
vast and extremely efficient. All 
broadcasts to Europe originate in New 
York City and go over the large short- 
wave system known as “Voice of 
America”. All of these broadcasts 
are sent from records. We also colla- 
borate with CBS and NBC shortwave 
broadcasts. All broadcasts to the 
Pacific area originate in San Fran- 
Cisco. 


Enormous Record Library 


The Record Library of the Music 
Section of the OWI has been accum- 
ulating for over three years. This 
great library, which could have been 
collected only with the enthusiastic 
cooperation of the Musicians Union, 
domestic networks and radio stations, 
has been assembled from the com- 
bined broadcasts of all domestic net- 
works, as well as special recordings 
taken from broadcasts of individual 
stations throughout the United States. 

In addition to this, we have many 
recordings which have been especially 
made in various studios of New York 
City and elsewhere to supplement this 
library. Consequently, the Library 
of the Music Section of the OWI is 
a very thorough digest of the cur- 
rent musical practices of our musical 
organizations for several years. We 
have not only the standard repertory 
of the European classics of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, but 
the American works which have been 
performed by our major orchestras 
and soloists, many of our musical 
schools and school systems during this 
period. 

An interesting activity of our Rec- 
ord Library is the gathering of the 
folk music of many national groups 
such as Czechoslovakia, Poland, the 
Ukraine, Finland, Roumania, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Holland, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Sweden, Japan, Thailand, Rus- 
sia, Spain, Portugal, Persia, Arabia, 
Hungary and others. When it is not 
possible to purchase this music 
through commercial channels, we de- 
tail special consultants in this field 
and locate the best singers and play- 
ers of this music wherever we can find 
them in Amrica and make appropriate 
recordings. For instance, the best 
Japanese recordings are coming out 
of Hollywood at the present time. 





With the cooperation of the Music- 
ians Union and the major networks, 
we were able to install direct chan- 
nels into each domestic network, so 
that our engineers, supported by the 
finest equipment and priority mate- 
rials, were able to make superb re- 
cordings. Witk these recordings, 
“Voice of America” is able to send 
outstandingly clear shortwave broad- 
casts. In fact, we have received rec- 
ords made in Europe bv our outposts 
from shortwave broadcasts which are 
of the same quality as commercial 
recordings. Consequently, the peoples 
of Europe have learned to listen to the 
“Voice of America” as a _ constant 
source of the world’s best music, per- 
formed by our greatest orchestras, 
conductors and soloists, and chosen 
without the limiting deletions of na- 
tional prejudices. 

In order to give as true a picture of 
American musical tastes as possible, 
we pursue the policy of broadcasting 
and sending both records and mate- 
rial for live performances in about the 
following proportions: fifty per cent 
Popular (“Hot” Jazz, “Sweet” Jazz, 
Latin-American, dance music and pop- 
ular songs); twenty-five per cent 
Folk Music in all manner of forms; 
twenty-five per cent Symphonic and 
Chamber Music as currently ,er- 
formed in this country. 

In the selection of our programs we 
are greatly helped and guided by the 
communications which come from our 
outposts which indicate preferences of 
European peoples for certain aspects 
of our music. For instance, we learn 
from our Luxembourg outpost which 
has been reaching many Germans be- 
hind closed doors and drawn blinds, 
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Dr. Roy Harris 


that the German people simply do not 
like our “hot” jazz, but are much 
more partial to our “sweet” jazz. 
This is very understandable, because 
our “sweet” jazz is much nearer to 
the slow rhythms and sweet sonori- 
ties of the nineteenth century romantic 
German classics. On the other hand, 
many of the tribes of the Pacific are 
more attracted by our “hot” jazz 
which is primarily based on quick 
dance rhythms and emphasizes per- 
cussion tone qualities. 

Our serious American composers 
can be extremely heartened to know 
that requests for our serious music 
have increased over four hundred per 
cent in the last three years. 

One of the activities of the Music 
Section of the OWI which is gaining 
momentum, and which may have far- 
reaching effects in developing in 
Europe an understanding of American 


UE 


Eastman Festival Marks 20th 


Hanson Leads Celebration of 
Anniversary of Composers 
Concerts in Rochester with 
Retrospective Programs 
and New Works Included 


ROCHESTER 


HE twentieth anniversary of the 

founding of the American Com- 
posers concerts and the fifteenth an- 
nual Eastman School Festival of 
American Music, was held during the 
week of April 24 to 28, directed by Dr. 
Howard Hanson. 

Preceding the festival, there was an 
Eastman School Symposium of Stu- 
dent Works for Orchestra, ending with 
a public performance at the Eastman 
Theatre on the afternoon of April 21, 
with Dr. Hanson conducting the East- 
man-Rochester Symphony, in works 
selected from hearings during the 
week. There were also two pre-Festi- 
val broadcasts, on April 19 and 20, 
the first one presenting a portion of 
the first American Composers’ Con- 
cert of May 1, 1925, and the second 
one presenting a portion of the An- 
nual Symposium of student composi- 
tions. 

There were five programs of the 
festival itself, given before audiences 
that filled the halls and greeted the 
composers present with hearty en- 
thusiasm. The first of these on April 
24 was held at the Eastman Theater 
and given by the Eastman School 
Senior Orchestra, Dr. Hanson con- 
ducting. Opening with a Festival 
Fanfare, the program comprised 
Quincy Porter’s Ukrainian Suite, first 
played at the first American Compos- 





ers concert ; Randall Thompson’s Sym- 
phony No. 2; Burrill Phillips’s “John 
Alden and Priscilla” from “Selections 
from McGuffey’s Readers”; Robert 
Russell Bennett’s Suite “Sketches from 
an American Theater”, and after in- 
termission, Dr. Hanson’s Second Sym- 
phony. The performance of Dr. Han- 
son’s symphony was given by 150 play- 
ers, the Eastman Senior Symphony 
being augmented by the Eastman 
Junior Symphony. The symphony 
was given a stirring performance. As 
it was “Founder’s Day”, Dr. Hanson 
prefaced each composition with a few 
words about the music and the com- 
poser. 

The second program was held at 
Kilbourn Hall on April 26, presenting 
the Gordon String Quartet, with 
Jacques Gordon and Jose Echaniz, 
pianist, as soloists. The program 
comprised Otto Luening’s Quartet 
No. 2, a first performance of Leo 
Sowerby’s Sonata for violin and piano, 
and Herbert Inch’s Quartet No. 2, 
also a first performance. The sonata 
is a fine piece of writing, bringing 
forth virtuoso playing by both artists, 
and working up to a sustained and 
brilliant climax in the third movement. 
Mr. Inch’s quartet has much charm 
and is worthy of a permanent place in 
quartet music programs. Mr. Inch 
was present and acknowledged pro- 
longed applause which he shared with 
the players. 


The third program of the festival 
was held at Kilbourn Hall, Paul 
White conducting the Eastman School 
Little Symphony, with Roy Harris as 
guest conductor. The program in- 
cluded Douglas Moore’s Suite “Vil- 
lage Music”; “Idyl” by Mr. White, 
commissioned by Stromberg-Carlson 














music, is that of sending the music 
material for live performances ol 
American music by European music- 
ians. With the cooperation of our 
publishers, we are able to establish de- 
pots for American scores at strategic 
points in Europe and with each score 
to send a good recording of that work. 

Our outpost representatives in 
charge of these scores and recordings 
have indicated equipment to perform 
the recordings while those musicians 
who are interested read the scores. 
OWL is then able to act as an inter- 
mediary between the publisher and 
European musicians in securing the 
materials of performances and, at the 
same time, develop the normal peace 
relations between publishers and 
European organizations by acting only 
as an intermediary and permitting 
the publishers to fix and collect what- 
ever performance fees that they de- 
cide upon. This placing at the dis- 
posal of adequate recordings of Amer- 
ican scores has done more to inter- 
est European musicians in American 
music than any other service initiated 
in behalf of our music. 

Another important service that the 
OWI is able to give to our soloists 
and conductors is the placing of their 
finest performances right into the 
homes of Europe. Consequently, the 
OWI has, with the help of all outpost 
consultants, been building, for over 
two and one-half years, a_ precise 
regional listening appeal, which has 
served and continues to serve the War 
effort and the post-War program by 
teaching peoples of Europe detailed 
information concerning the demo- 
cratic way of life. This listening ap- 
peal has made it possible to keep 
alive the interests of those desperate 
European peoples who have so sore- 
ly needed to cling onto the hope of a 
new world liberated from the suffer- 
ing of war. This service to Europe’s 
millions has, perhaps, been the greatest 
service of the Music Section of the 
Office of War Information. 


Year 


Station WHAM, a first performance ; 
“Night Soliloquy” by Kent Kennan, 
with Murray Panitz, flutist, as soloist; 
“Music for the Theater” by Aaron 
Copland; “Chorale” by Roy Harris, 
the composer conducting; Rhapsody, 
“The Winter’s Passed”, by Wayne 
Barlow, Paul Harder, oboist, as solo- 
ist; Suite of Fairy Tales “Once Upon 
a Time” by Bernard Rogers; and 
“Liberty Hornpipe”, by Henry Cowell. 
Mr. White’s “Idyl” is a lovely bit of 
writing, easy to listen to, and should 
be a favorite with studio orchestras, 
for which it was written. Mr. Harris’s 
Chorale, on first hearing, seems mean- 
ingless and is poorly orchestrated. 
Mr. Harris has earned a high place in 
American music with numerous ex- 
cellent compositions, and this composi- 
tion is certainly not worthy to be 
classed with his best efforts. It was 
commissioned by the British Broad- 
casting Company and had its first per- 
formance by the London Philharmonic 
under the direction of Albert Coates 
at the opening concert of the 1944-45 
season, according to the program notes. 
The audience gave Mr. Cowell’s “Lib- 
erty Hornpipe” a prolonged salvo of 
applause at the close of the program. 

The fourth program of the festival 
was devoted to ballet. A packed house 
saw the ballets produced by the 
Thelma Biracree Ballet, accompanied 
by the Eastman-Rochester Symphony 
under Dr. Hanson. Opening with Leo 
Sowerby’s “Comes Autumn Time”, the 
program included American Dance for 
Bassoon and Orchestra by Burrill 
Phillips, Vincent Pezzi, bassoonist ; 
Suite in E minor for String Orchestra 
by Arthur Foote; Two Poems, “Win- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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By HELEN MILLER CUTLER 


ANN ARBOR 
HE 52nd annual May Festival 
ended with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Choral Union and solo- 
ists noisily anticipating V-E day 
through Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
“All mankind are brothers plighted” 
was the keynote of the evening, a 
timely peroration for the 1945 Festival 
which brought more than 30,000 de- 
votees to Hill Auditorium for six su- 
perb concerts. It was the 10th festival 
year for the orchestra. 

Mr. Ormandy performed miracles 
with the Choral Union, ably trained 
by Hardin Van Deursen. Despite the 
dearth of men in Ann Arbor, nearly 
100 were available for the chorus this 
year, plus 200 women, and the result- 
ing balance was commendable. If qual- 
ity was lacking at times, volume was 
not. The diction was clear and shading 
neat but never subtle. The four solo 
voices blended fairly well, although 
Eleanor Steber’s tones frequently dom- 
inated. Hertha Glaz handled the con- 
tralto part, Frederick Jagel the tenor, 
and Nicola Moscona the bass role. 

They were heard also in Bruckner’s 


“Te Deum laudamus”, which preceded 
the Choral Symphony. In this they 
had even less chance to be heard than 
in the Beethoven. Miss Glaz never did 
get a break and the others fared only 
slightly better. However, the beautiful 
choral writing, notable for blocks of 
luscious harmony rather than for in- 
tricate counterpoint, made good listen- 
ing. The orchestral accompaniment 
was rich and interesting, except for 
the constant nervous chatter of the 
violins. The “Non confudar” was an 
electrifying climax. It was generally 
agreed that the Bruckner opus was 
well worth the effort Mr. Van Deur- 
sen, who conducted, and his chorus 
had lavished upon it. 


Moscona Makes Impromptu Debut 


The Festival opened Thursday eve- 
ning, May 3, with a diversified bill. 
From the melodramatic “Der Frei- 
schiitz” Overture by Weber, Mr. Or- 
mandy turned to the delicate G major 
Symphony, No. 88, of Haydn. The 
singing strings played as one great 
instrument and Mr. Ormandy, who 
conducted the entire program without 
scores, contrived to make Haydn 
sound vernal. 





Ann Arbor Hails 52nd Festival (J 


Philadelphia Orchestra Plays for 10th Year—Choral 
Union Gives Ninth Symphony—Serkin and Frances- 
catti Score as Soloists—Moscona Substitutes for Pinza, 


Nadell for Sayao 





A lengthy synthesis of Strauss’s 
“Rosenkavalier” music was the cul- 
mination of the Philadelphians’ initial 
display, with all the harps and hard- 
ware joining in the lush and ingratiat- 
ing waltzes. Solo passages executed by 
Hilsberg, Mayes and Kincaid were 
especially lovely. 

The soloist for the first night was 
to have been Ezio Pinza, but he was 
taken ill and Nicola Moscona was the 
pinch-hitter. He won a _ permanent 
niche for himself and his rich, resonant 
voice, used with skill and authority in 
arias from Mozart’s “Magic Flute”, 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” and ex- 
cerpts from Verdi’s “Simon Bocane- 
gra” and “Don Carlos.” While these 
revealed a lyric quality primarily, Mr. 
Moscona’s dramatic prowess was 
bared in the cachinnations of ‘“Mephis- 
topheles’s Serenade” from Gounod’s 
“Faust”. His voice is much purer and 
less forced in the middle and high 
registers, though he is listed as a bass. 
The exigencies of an eleventh hour 
appearance undoubtedly conditioned 
his choice of solos and forced a couple 
of profundo arias upon him. 


All-American Program Is Popular 


That an all-American program 
along the lines of the one given Fri- 
day evening, May 4, will become an 
integral part of every May Festival, 
is to be hoped. While Gershwin held 
the controlling interest this year, the 
roster of American composers Ann 
Arbor would like to hear is extensive. 
After Paul Creston’s plaintive “Chant 
of 1942”, Mr. Ormandy relinquished 
the podium to Mr. Van Deursen for a 
surprise performance not listed on the 
program. Momentarily expecting allied 
victory in Europe, he decided it would 
be fitting for the chorus to sing 
Sibelius’s “Onward Ye Peoples”. 

Since there were no words to follow 
in the program notes, it proved an 
excellent test of the Choral Union's 
enunciation. Every word was crystal 
clear and the tonal quality was far 


better than on the closing night. Mr. 
Van Deursen was the recipient of a 
well deserved ovation both for his 
kinetic conducting and admirable 
training of the chorus in this and also 
in the longer, more difficult work 
which followed, “A Free Song” by 
William Schuman. In this the chorus 
sang the ungrateful vocal lines and 
intricate counterpoint with agility, 
unruffled by the blatant dissonance of 
the orchestral accompaniment. 

The ostensible reason for the packed 
house Friday night was the appearance 
of Oscar Levant, but those who an- 
ticipated clowning were surprised to 
find him in the role of a serious and 
poised artist, entirely without his net- 
work waggery. He was vociferously 
acclaimed by a _ wildly enthusiastic 
audience which enjoyed the familiar 
Gershwin airs and his mercurial man- 
ner. He began with the Concerto in F 
and then blitzed through the Rhapsody 
in Blue. Not only Mr. Levant but 
also Mr. Ormandy and his forces were 
really in the groove and seemed to 
enjoy their own performance as much 
as did the auditors. The pianist could 
only stop the salvos and sinatrasqueals 
of the co-eds by giving out with the 
second and third Gershwin Preludes. 


Youth Chorus in English Cantata 


Saturday afternoon, May 5, brought 
400 Ann Arbor school children for 
their annual Youth Chorus matinee. 
Seated in a giant horseshoe arrange- 
ment flanking the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra on the stage, the 400 were a heart- 
warming spectacle. After they had 
listened attentively to Saul Caston’s 
jolly performance of the Glinka 
“Kamarinskaya”, they were treated to 
“Peter and the Wolf’, which had a 
pretty rough reading, evidently with- 
out benefit of rehearsal. Paul Leyssac, 
a veteran narrator of the Prokofieff 
tale, seemed quite as bewildered as the 
children over the typically slavic end- 
ing which finds the duck still in 
escrow. 


Dr. Charles A. Sink (Right) with Eugene 
Ormandy, Saul Caston (Left), Hardin 
Van Deursen and Rosalind Nadell 


Mr. Caston stepped aside to let 
Marguerite Hood, conductor of the 
Youth Chorus, lead her moppets 
through the English composer Alec 
Rowley’s “Fun of the Fair”. This was 
colorfully orchestrated by Dorothy 
James, whose original cantatas have 
been heard here in other years. Gypsy 
fortune tellers, carousels, clowns and 
swings were all depicted in naive 
musical terms by the chorus which had 
been well disciplined in phrasing and 
enunciation. Responding to the cheers 
of the 5,000, Miss Hood offered an 
old English lullaby in encore. 


Francescatti and Fireworks 


The final half of the Saturday after- 
noon program starred Zino Frances- 
catti in a spectacular display of Pag- 
anini pyrotechnics. The First Concerto 
was probably fine for the violinist’s 
festival debut since it proved his com- 
plete mastery of technique. The flute- 
like quality of his double-stopped har- 
monics will long be remembered. 
However, the concensus of opinion 
was that he should have a return 
engagement in a concerto that requires 
a few more red points. The orchestra 
and Mr. Caston gave excellent support 


(Continued on page 24) 





PROMINENT IN FESTIVAL EVENTS 


From the Left: William Kincaid, Flutist; Eleanor Steber; Helen Miller Cutler, “Musical America's Correspondent; Hertha Glaz; Rudolf Serkin; Dorothy 
James, Orchestrator of the Rowley Cantata; Marguerite Hood, Conductor of the Youth Chorus; Paul Leyssac, Narrator; Zino Francescatti and Frederick Jagel 


May, 1945 














Toscanini Declines Invitation 
To Return to Italy 


RTURO TOSCANINI has re- 

fused an invitation tendered by 
the people of Milan to return to con- 
duct the La Scala Opera. The appeal 
to the conductor, which was broadcast 
from Milan stated, “The Italians have 
not forgotten Toscanini. They are 
thankful to him for his noble work 
for Italian art. Maestro, you will not 
hear this broadcast, but an echo will 
certainly reach you. Do hear in it the 
loving appeal sent to you by all 
Italians to return to your Milan.” 

“T shall be happy to return to you 
as a citizen of a free Italy,” Toscanini 
replied, “but not as a subject of the 
degenerate king and the princes of the 
House of Savoy.” 








Rodzinski to Lead 
Stadium Opening 


Date Set for June 18— 
Guest Artists Announced 
—Milstein First 


Stadium Concerts’ 28th consecutive 
season will open on June 18, at the 
Lewisohn Stadium. Artur Rodzinski 
will conduct the opening. concert and 
Nathan Milstein will play the Tchai- 
kovsky violin concerto on an_all- 
Tchaikovsky program. 


For the balance of the eight-week 
season, Alexander Smallens will share 
the podium with Leonard Bernstein, 
Eugene Goossens, Fabien Sevitzky and 
Ignace Strasfogel. Andre Kostelanetz 
will conduct a special concert with 
Lily Pons on June 28. The Stadium 
Concerts has, as usual, engaged the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra for 
the season. 

The first fortnight’s soloists, in ad- 
dition to Nathan Milstein, include 
James Melton, who sings at the Sta- 
dium for the first time on June 21; 
and the Platoff Don Cossack Chorus 
and Dancers, whose second Stadium 
appearance, on June 23, is a return- 
by-popular demand. 


Other soloists, to appear later in the 
season, are pianists Josef Hofmann, 
Alexander Brailowsky, Oscar Levant, 
Alec Templeton and Ania Dorfmann ; 
the duo pianists Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, and violinists Erica Morini 
and Bronislaw Hubermann. Dinah 
Shore, popular singer will be soloist 
on July 2. 

There will be ballet, a Sigmund 
Romberg concert under the direction 
of the composer, and a performance 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, with 
Hugh Ross’s Schola Cantorum, under 
the direction of Fabien Sevitzky. The 
annual all-Gershwin concert will take 
place on July 12, with Oscar Levant 
as soloist and Alexander Smallens 
conducting. Two operas to be given 
will be announced later. 


The Stadium Concerts, because of 








Manila Symphony Season 
Opens in Ruined Church 


HE Manila Symphony, according 

to an O.W.I. report from the 
Philippines, opened its 1945 season 
recently in the Church of Santa Cruz. 
The roof of the edifice had been 
destroyed in bombardments. Neverthe- 
less the audience of 1,200, including 
Mrs. Douglas MacArthur, listened to 
the music undisturbed by the noise 
caused by clearing up debris in the 
neighborhood. Six American soldiers 
played in the orchestra of 79 members. 
The chief item on the program was 
Beethoven’s “Eroica”. 
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its low prices, fills a special meed in 
the community, each summer reaching 
over 350,000 persons. Each year, 
music-minded, public-spirited New 
Yorkers help underwrite Stadium Con- 
certs’ annual deficit. “I hope that in 
this year of partial victory more people 
will show, through generous financial 
aid, their appreciation for the good 
done by this non-profit making or- 
ganization, not only to the citizens of 
New York City, but to the members 
of the armed forces,” said Mrs. 
Charles S. Guggenheimer, chairman of 
the concerts. “Thousands of service 
men and women are admitted free each 
year, that they may enjoy this musical 
series, originated for the Doughboys of 
World War I. Last summer more 
than 30,000 members of the armed 
forces were guests at Lewisohn Sta- 
dium. In this summer of World War 
II climax, the flow of service men and 
women will be greater than ever be- 
fore in Stadium Concerts’ history. Be- 
cause of this, weekend programs will 
be planned to have general appeal.” 





Defauw To Open 
Ravinia Festival 


Seven Week Season to 
Begin June 30 in Outdoor 
Theatre 


CuHIcaco.—With a distinguished list 
of conductors and soloists, the Ra- 
vinia Festival will begin its 10th sea- 
son with the Chicago Symphony on 
June 30, it is announced by Percy B. 
Eckhart, chairman of the Ravinia Fes- 
tival Association. Six weeks of Sym- 
phony music is scheduled for the 
beautiful North Shore park, to be fol- 
lowed by one week of chamber music. 
Concerts will be given each Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday evening and 
Sunday afternoon. 


The opening event of the Summer 
season will’be a gala performance and 
the only concert at which Désiré De- 
fauw, the Chicago Symphony’s con- 
ductor, will occupy the podium. He 
will have as soloists Oscar Chausow, 
musician third class, U. S. Navy, 
prominent violinist and member of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
now on military leave; and Frank 
Miller, musician second class, who 
previous to entering the Navy was 
first cellist for the NBC Symphony. 

The six week schedule of guest 
conductors will get into full swing 
with the concert of July 3, when Ar- 
tur Rodzinski will take over the ba- 
ton. He will conduct the concerts of 
July 3, 5, 7 and 8. There will be no 
soloist that week. Erich Leinsdorf 
will come to Ravinia for its second 
week and his first appearance on the 
North Shore. Dorothy Maynor, so- 
prano, will be soloist the evenings of 
July 10 and 14. 

George Szell will return for his 
fifth season during the third week, 
beginning July 17. On that evening 
and on July 21, Mr. Szell will have 
as soloist Jakob Gimpel, pianist. 

A newcomer to Ravinia will be 
Massimo Freccia, conductor of the 
New Orleans Symphony, and well 
known on the continent before he 
came to this country a few years ago 
from his native Italy. Mr. Freccia 
will conduct during the fourth week 
of Ravinia, beginning July 24. Solo- 
ist that week will be Erica Morini, 
violinist, whose appearances are sched- 
uled for July 24 and July 28. Leon- 
ard Bernstein, who created a sensa- 
tion at his Ravinia debut last season, 
will return this summer. 

Pierre Monteux will bring the sym- 
phonic season to its conclusion, occu- 
pying the podium during the sixth 


week. For the final week of music 
at Ravinia, the Pro Arte quartet, 
which inaugurated the post-season 


week of chamber music at Ravinia in 
1940, will return for four concerts. 





Saul Caston Named 
For Denver Post 


New Conductor Chosen 
by Unanimous Vote of 
Board of Directors 


DENVER—A momentous. decision 
was reached by the Board of Trustees 
of the Civic Symphony Society in the 
selecting of a permanent conductor of 
its orchestra. After a year of careful 
thought during which time six guest 
conductors were invited to appear as 
candidates, the Board unanimously 
chose Saul Caston to serve as our per- 
manent conductor. 

“We are proud to announce that 
Saul Caston has accepted our invita- 
tion to assume the position as con- 
ductor of our Denver Symphony Or- 
chestra. We feel that Mr. Caston is 
ideally suited to bring our organiza- 
tion to a high degree of perfection. 
Dr. Horace E. Tureman, who resigned 
the position because of ill health, dur- 
ing his long tenure of service devel- 
oped an excellent organization. The 
time is now right to take a forward 
step and engage a man of Mr. Cas- 
ton’s vision and ability to build in 
Denver an orchestra that will have 
Grade A potentialities,” stated Wilbur 
Denious, president of the society. 

“In accepting our invitation Mr. 
Caston has stated that he feels that 
Denver has the possibility of becom- 
ing one of the leading music centers 
in America. He states further that 
in addition to the regular orchestral 
season, there are untold musical pos- 
sibilities in the Red Rocks Outdoor 
Amphitheatre and the Central City 
Opera House for the presentation of 
an outstanding summer season of fine 
music”. 

It is interesting to note that the 
campaign now in progress for the 
raising of a much enlarged budget is 
meeting with enthusiastic response 
from the citizens. A group of fifty 
leading business men under the lead- 
ership of Sam Sherman, manager of 
one of our largest department stores, 
are conducting a campaign that far 
exceeds any former effort to promote 
the interests of our civic music pro- 
gram. On every hand there is unani- 
mous approval of the action of the 
Board of Trustees in launching this 
enlarged program for the advancement 
of orchestral music. 

Joun C. KENDEL. 





Opera Guild Assembles 
For Annual Meeting 


Over two thousand people attended 
the tenth annual meeting of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild, the first 
occasion when such a meeting was 
held at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
After a greeting from the Guild’s 
chairman, Lucrezia Bori, Mrs. August 
Belmont introduced John R. Simpson, 
who reported the Guild to be in a 
flourishing financial condition, thanks 
to the many new members and high 
percentage of renewals. 

Three outstanding activities of the 
Guild’s tenth season were cited by 
Mrs. Belmont as the development of 
its community work under Mrs. 
Chauncey B. Waddell ; the progress of 
its Musical Instrument Committee 
under Mrs. Georges J. His; and the 
formation of a Student Council of 
high school students, as part of the 
Guild’s educational program. 

Mrs. Belmont also made _ special 
acknowledgments to the many agencies 
cooperating with the Opera Guild in 
its work, the officers of the Blue Net- 
work, the Texas Company and various 
department heads at the Opera House. 
The program concluded with musical 
selections by Helen Traubel, dramatic 
soprano of the Metropolitan, accom- 
panied by Coenraad Bos. 





Blackstone Studios 


Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon 


Director Returns to 
Opera Guild 


Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon will re- 
turn to The Metropolitan Opera Guild 
next month as director. She served 
as secretary when the Guild was 
founded in 1935, and continued with 
the organization for five years, serv- 
ing as director at the time of her 
resignation in 1940. In the interven- 
ing years she served as national ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American 
Guild of Musical Artists and has also 
acted in an advisory capacity to sev- 
eral music and civic organizations. 

She returns to the direction of the 
Opera Guild to assume increased re- 
sponsibility in its growing national as 
well as local membership, together 
estimated at nearly 25,000. Evelyn 
Ploger, who has served the Guild for 
ten years, has been appointed associ- 
ate director. Mrs. John De Witt 
Peltz will continue as director of pub- 
lications. 





Academy Grants 
Won by Composers 


Of the 15 annual grants of $1,000 
each, awarded jointly by the American 
Academy and the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters to talented non- 
members who have demonstrated out- 
standing achievement in_ literature, 
music and art, three were awarded to 
composers. The first went to William 
Bergsma, at present a teaching fellow 
at the Eastman School of Music, whose 
works have been played by Pierre 
Monteux, Hans Kindler, Werner 
Janssen and Howard Hanson. 

Gian-Carlo Menotti, composer of 
“Amelia Goes to the Ball”, “The Old 
Maid and the Thief” and “The Island 
God”, was another receiving a grant. 
The third was granted to Jerzy Fitel- 
berg, whose Fourth String Quartet 
won the Elizabeth Coolidge Award of 
the Library of Congress. 





Copland Receives 
Pulitzer Prize 


ARON COPLAND’S “Appala- 

chian Spring”, written for Mar- 
tha Graham at the commission of 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, was 
awarded a $500 Pulitzer Prize on 
May 7. The music was first heard at 
the Coolidge Festival in Washington, 
D. C., in October, 1944, when Miss 
Graham and her company presented 
the dance composition for which it 
was written. The work was to be 
heard during Miss Graham’s week of 
performances in New York begin- 
ning May 14. , 
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Dear Musical America: 


American soldiers will emerge 
from this war with a whetted appe- 
tite for good music, says T/Sgt. 
Joseph F. Wincenc, assistant leader 
of one of the crack military bands of 
the Replacement and Training Com- 
mand of the Mediterranean Theater 
of Operations. Sgt. Wincenc’s most 
recent appearance was as guest con- 
ductor of the Mediterranean Sym- 
phony in two of its Naples concerts. 

“After the war,” predicts the 29- 
year-old sergeant, “these men who 
have listened to good music in 
Italy, and over the air from the 
States, are not going to switch off 
the radio every time a symphony 
concert is ‘beamed in’.” 

Sgt. Wincenc began “crusading’ 
for music long before he entered 
the army. He called together 
scores of doctors, lawyers, teachers 
and businessmen in Buffalo and or- 
ganized the Buffalo Business and 
Professional Men’s Symphony. He 
also served as concert master ‘and 
conductor of the Buffalo Philhar- 
monic and as a member of the 
Chautauqua Orchestra. 

Playing under Sgt. Wincenc in 
the Naples concerts were members 
of the San Carlo Opera orchestra, 
who make up the personnel of the 
Mediterranean Symphony. The 
sergeant found musical standards 
among the Italian musicians to be 
comparable to those of American 
players. 

“Of course,” he said, “I had my 
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problems at first, knowing very lit- 
tle Italian. I tried to communi- 
cate my verbal directions to the or- 
chestra through an interpreter, but 
the arrangement was unsatisfactory. 
Then I found two members of the 
orchestra who had visited America 
and knew enough English to con- 
vey instructions properly to the 
rest of the group. But even this 
system broke down occasionally.” 

During the rehearsal of Sgt. 
David Rose’s well-known “Holiday 
for Strings,’”’ Wincenc had difficulty 
evoking the sparkle which the music 
required. After several unsuccess- 
ful attempts he finally hit on the 
word “limonata”, the Italian for 
soda pop. This immediately pro- 
duced the desired rhythmic effects. 
Thereafter the orchestra members 
called him the “limonata conductor”. 

Sgt. Wincenc hopes to return to 
a music-hungry United States after 
the war. He is sure many soldiers 
have already acquired a taste for 
great music. “The lack of ordinary 
amusements over here”, he said, 
“has induced a lot of soldiers to at- 
tend opera and classical concerts, 
and after hearing some of the so- 
called long-hair compositions, they 
learn to love it. And we soldier- 
musicians are doing all we can to 
supply the demand”. 

* * * 


Also our soldiers still in Eu- 
rope, awaiting transfer or with the 
Army of Occupation, will have 
plenty of entertainment. Movies, 
plays, vaudeville shows, radio pro- 
grams, music and books will be 
provided in abundance, so that each 
man may select the kind of recrea- 
tion he wants, according to the 
Special Services Division, Com- 
munications Zone. 

Planned long before V-E Day, 
the program is now getting under 
way as books, musical instruments, 
games and other recreational facili- 
ties are being moved out of ware- 
houses into the hands of the 
troops. Large theaters for stage 
shows and movies are being erect- 
ed. Most units will be able to see 
movies with fixed seats and sound 
equipment, and 100 USO-Camp 
Shows will tour the theater. 

At present, 17 companies of pro- 
fessional soldier-entertainers are 
now touring, and more are being 
formed. And GI’s are being urged 
to stage their own shows. Con- 
tests will stimulate playwriting, act- 
ing, staging and directing. Stag- 
ing equipments, sets, scripts and 
thousands of costumes are available 
for amateur theatricals. Every in- 
dependent unit will have its own 
library. Radio programs originat- 
ing at home will be relayed to the 
soldiers by the American Forces 
Network, which will maintain a 
chain-hookup of radio stations at 
all American troop installations. 
Soldiers will be able to learn to 
play musical instruments in leisure 
time classes to be organized in the 
units. Those who can play will be 
encouraged to organize dance bands 
and symphony orchestras. Other 
music lovers can join glee clubs or 
choirs, or play phonograph records 
which are being distributed in 


abundance. 
a ok * 


An early version of “Auld Lang 
Syne” in Robert Burns’s handwrit- 
ing recently was bought at auction 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons for $3,- 
900. The sale of this minor master- 
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piece would cause scarcely a ripple 
in my bailiwick except that it 
brought to light an engaging dis- 
crepancy between the original and 
the accepted version, beloved, in its 
musical setting, of barbershop quar- 
tets and New Years Eve revelers. 
The bonnie Bobbie, it seems, was 
somewhat lustier and more specific 
in his toast to the good old days. 
Here are the original first verse 
and chorus: 


“Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
And never thought upon ! 

Let’s hae a waught o’ Malaga 
For auld lang syne. 


For auld lang syne, my jo, 

For auld lang syne, 
Let’s hae a waught o’ Malaga 
_ For auld lang sye.” 


The word “waught”, we are told, 
means “copious draft”, and Malaga 
is a wine. A “jo”, according to the 
lexicons, is a sweetheart or lover of 
either sex. Put together, these dif- 
ferences add up to something a 
little more stimulating than “We'll 
tak’ a cup o’ kindness yet, For auld 
lang syne” and “Here’s a hand, my 
trusty frien’, and gie’s a hand 0’ 
thine”. The final “sye”, by the way, 
is an obvious mis-writing of “syne”. 

ae he 

Latest Note on the Higher Ap- 
preciation: On a recent Sabbath 
Eve, a lady contestant on Phil 
Baker’s radio quiz, “Take It or 
Leave It,” disclosed to Baker that 
she got on his program because she 
happened to be in New York at- 
tending an organists’ conclave. It 
seems she had been hearing several 
organ recitals. Making his usual 
preliminary small talk before pop- 
ping his sixty-four dollars worth of 
questions, the quiz master asked 
about the recitals. “Did you have 


fun?” he queried brightly. 
“Oh, no!” the lady replied in a 
shocked tone. Then she added 


firmly: “Art isn’t fun, Mr. Baker”. 
By the way, I think the lady said 
she was from Philadelphia. 
* * * 
If I may be permitted to depart- 
mentalize further, I should like to 





make an addendum to “The Things 
[I Never Knew Till Now”. My 
friend Angel Del Busto, first bas- 
soonist of the Detroit Symphony, 
who has recently been re-engaged 
to make another concert tour of 
the West Indies this Summer, re- 
ports that he has a repertory of 
32 Bassoon Concertos. This large 
number of major works for the in- 
strument amazes me no end. 

I tried tapping my office imp for 
information about them without 
success. He is still under the im- 
pression that bassoons are meant 
only to play the accented beat in 
Sousa Marches since his experi- 
ence with faggoti never went be- 
yond the third chair in a High 
School band. 

Kochel I found to be a little more 
helpful. He lists one such work 
for Mozart (191). Another refer- 
ence obliges me by pointing out 
that one was written by Weber, 
which leaves me only 30 to go. 

Scanning Grove’s I could only 
learn that the instrument “originat- 
ed in a fortuitous manner, devel- 
oped by successive improvements 
rather of an empirical than of a 
theoretical nature’.—All of which 
starts getting exceedingly confus- 
ing. Perhaps I should forget about 
the whole matter until I hear again 
from Mr. Del Busto and his mod- 


ern descendant of “Bombards”, 
*Pommers” and “Brummers”. 
x * ok 


After Alexander Uninsky’s re- 
cent concert in St. Louis, one of 
his visitors back-stage was a rag- 
ged old man who thrust 50 cents 
into the pianist’s hand, saying: 
“You played so beautifully, here’s 
something for your journey.” 
Seems he was poor, but never miss- 
ed a concert. P. S.—Mr. Uninsky 
took the half-dollar, and ordered a 
full subscription for the old man 
for next season, learns your 
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Naomi Watson 


Isobel Walters 


RECITALS 


Naomi Watson, Contralto (Debut) 


Naomi Watson, Negro contralto 
from Quincy, Ill., made a New York 
debut at the Town Hall on April 22. 
She undertook an elaborate program, 
beginning with old Italian airs by 
Durante, Marcello and Rossi, Schu- 
bert’s “Du bist die Ruh”’, Brahms’s 
“Wie Melodien’”, Henschel’s “Morn- 
ing Hymn”, Fauré’s “Les Berceaux”, 
the “Amour viens aider” aria from 
“Samson and Delilah”, songs by 
Gretchaninoff, Mednikoff, Mussorg- 
sky, MacDowell, a group of Spirituals 
and other matters. 


Miss Watson ought to be a more 
satisfying artist, for she is gifted with 
a voice of fine quality and rich tex- 
ture, copious in volume and wide in 
range. If she showed no profound 
gifts of emotional insight, she is 
nevertheless a singer of serious pur- 
pose and manifest intelligence, earnest- 
ness and dignity. Al! the more re- 
grettable are those faults of technique 
that prevent her realizing the effects 
which ought to be easily within her 
grasp. Miss Watson appears never 
to have acquired a correct method of 
breathing and tone support. Her tones 
throughout the scale are afflicted with 
an incessant tremolo and their produc- 
tion results in prevailingly spread and 
“edgy” s is. Nor is it surprising 

gy” soun I g 
that her pitch is sometimes decidedly 
insecure. 


With proper schooling Miss Watson 
ought to be a singer considerably above 
the average. Her performance of the 
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Saint-Saéns aria, for one thing, dis- 
closed an unmistakable sensitiveness 
for operatic style. But her diction, 
particularly her treatment of French, 
leaves much to be desired. Arpad San- 
dor was her accompanist. A numerous 
audience received her cordially. P. 


Isobel Walters, Soprano 


A recital which had more than one 
touch of originality and interpretative 
skill was given by Isobel Walters in 
Town Hall on the afternoon of April 
22. Her program opened with a group 
of early Italian airs by Mancini, Cal- 
dara and D’Astorga. Charming, if 
rather slight, French songs by Bizet, 
Fourdrain and Bachelet followed, with 
“Depuis le jour” from Charpentier’s 
“Louise”. Miss Walters also sang 
new works in manuscript by Marion 
Rosette and Herbert Kingsley, “Wind 
in the Tree-Tops” by Gene Bone and 
Howard Fenton, and songs by Ravel, 
Chajes and other composers. 

Miss Walters succeeded in giving 
to each of the songs which she of- 
fered an individual air. Her voice was 
pleasant in quality, accurate in pitch 


and well produced, apart from a 
tremolo which she should work to 
eliminate. Especially clear were the 


top tones; the lower tones lacked suf- 
ficient breath support. Her musical 
intelligence made itself felt in the 
richness and variety of detail in her 
interpretations. The accompaniments 
of Leo Taubman were excellent. B. 


William Hacker, Pianist (Debut) 


William Hacker, a young pianist 
who received publicity a few years ago 
when he became a protégé of José 
Iturbi and who is now a faculty mem- 
ber of the University of Arkansas and 
conductor of the Northwest Arkansas 
Symphony, gave his first New York 
recital at Town Hall on April 23. His 
program paid homage to the classics 
with Handel’s “Harmonious Black- 
smith” Variations, a Mozart Sonata in 
F and Beethoven’s “Appassionata” 
Sonata, and then turned to Debussy’s 
“Brouillards”, “La Puerta del vino” 
and “Jardins sous la pluie”, Shostako- 
vitch’s E Flat minor Prelude, Three 
Moods by John Glasier, given their 
first performance on this occasion, Al- 
beniz’s “Cordoba” and Falla’s “Ritual 
Fire Dance”. 

A spirit of spontaneous pleasure in 
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William Hacker 


music-making pervaded the recitalist’s 
playing of this program, and it was 
amply evident that his technical equip- 
ment was sufficient to negotiate with 
comparative ease whatever difficulties 
his program presented. His perform- 
ances of the works of the classic school 
were glib and fluent while not charac- 
terized by deep penetration in the case 
of the “Appassionata” or by subtle 
grasp of the essential style demanded 
by the Mozart and Handel composi- 
tions. His tone was of prevailingly 
bright color with frequent hardness 
induced by his basically percussive ap- 
proach to his instrument, which 
marred also his otherwise effective 
projections of the Debussy numbers, 
especially the “Brouillards”. At the 
same time the “Gardens in the Rain” 
was one of his best achievements of 
the evening, while another was his 
playing of the Shostakovich prelude, 
which he invested with impressive 
mood and a great deal of tense drama. 
The responsiveness of his audience 
was gratifyingly cordial. 4 


Toba Brill, Pianist (Debut) 


A highly gifted young pianist who 
is a native New Yorker and only 14 
vears old, Toba Brill, made her debut 
in Town Hall before an enthusiastic 
audience on the afternoon of April 28. 
Despite her years, she at once estab- 
lished herself as one of the most 
promising pianists who have made 
their debuts here this season, and one 
needed to make no reservation about 
her readiness to appear in public. She 
is a “natural” pianist, with a well 
developed technique, a sensitive ear for 
different kinds of tone and a flair for 
musical expression and style. 

Her program was made up of four 
Scarlatti sonatas; Bach’s Organ Pre- 
lude and Fugue in B minor, tran- 
scribed by William Spielter; Schu- 
mann’s “At Evening’, “Night” and 
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Toba Brill Marie Leidal 


Toccata; Chopin’s Sonata in B minor; 
Ravel’s “La Vallée des Cloches” and 
“Alborado del gracioso”; and Proko- 
fieff’s Toccata. Some of the music on 
this formidable list was, naturally 
enough, beyond the present interpreta- 
tive scope of the young pianist, but 
it was heartening to observe the sin- 
cerity and intelligence with which she 
approached it. Her performance of the 
Scarlatti sonatas was notable for its 
rhythmic accuracy and crispness; and 
in everything which she did there was 
the stamp of an original musical per- 
sonality. Here is a brilliant talent that 
has obviously been well trained and 
protected from harmful exploitation. 
Miss Brill should go far. S. 


Marie Leidai, Soprano 


Marie Leidal, soprano, who comes 
from Akron, O., was heard in a re- 
cital at the Town Hall on April 30. 
A large and effusive audience greeted 
her in a program that ranged through 
songs by Beethoven, Strauss, Masse- 
net, Gretchaninoff, Hageman, Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco and others, Miss Lei- 
dal disclosed a voice of unusual volume 
and good quality, with here and there 
a certain roughness due to technical 
shortcomings. One of the best fea- 
tures of her concert was her delivery 
of Beethoven’s scena “Ah Perfido”, 
where her diction and phrasing were 
particularly gratifying. Another fea- 
ture that told strongly in Miss Leidal’s 
favor was the charm of her personality. 

Edwin MacArthur was her accom- 
panist. , # 


American Chamber Music Played 


The last of a series of four concerts 
of chamber music by American com- 
posers was given at the Museum of 
Modern Art on April 20 under the 
joint sponsorship of the Museum, the 
National Music League and the Na- 
tional Association for American Com- 
posers and Conductors. An orchestra 
was conducted by Leon Barzin and the 
soloists were Yura Osmolovsky, pian- 
ist; Vivien Harvey, pianist; Mildred 
Hunt, flutist; Lois Wann, oboist; and 
Gloria Soloway, bassoonist. 

The program was made up of Three 
Pieces for violin and piano by Alexi 


Haieff; Arthur Shepherd’s Second 
Piano Sonata; Ross Lee Finney’s 
“Slow Piece” for strings; Wayne 


Barlow's “Rhapsody” for oboe and 
strings; Bernard Rogers’s “Soliloquy” 
for flute and strings; and Burrill Phil- 
lips’ “Concert Piece” for bassoon and 
strings. An enthusiastic audience was 
present. B. 


Viadimir Horowitz, Pianist 


The recital which Vladimir Horo- 
witz gave before a jammed and pal- 
pitating Carnegie Hall the evening 
of April 23 was a series of virtuoso 
coruscations built around the first 
public performance in this country of 
Prokofieff’s Eighth Sonata. Apart 
from four Chopin numbers (the 


Etudes in F, C sharp minor, G flat 
and the A minor Waltz of Op. 34) 
and a couple of Scarlatti Sonatas (in 
E and G), which all but disappeared 
beneath the welter of showy, brilliant 
and spectacular compositions, the eve- 
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“Lucia”, “Bohéme”, “Gol- 
den Cockerel”, “Figaro” 
and “La Gioconda” Are 
Given in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND — The Metropolitan 
Opera closed its season at Public Hall 
with an attendance that almost, but 
not quite reached last year’s record- 
breaking total of 75,000 for the week. 

Lily Pons made her first operatic 
appearance of the season in “Lucia” 
on April 20. She practically stopped 
the show with the famous Mad Scene. 
James Melton was the Edgardo in 
this fine production. In_ excellent 
voice, Mr. Melton gave a most artis- 
tic vocal presentation of the role. 
Clevelanders were particularly inter- 
ested in the appearance of Donald 
Dame who sang Arturo. 

Francesco Valentino gave a fine 
portrayal of Lord Ashton and anoth- 
er Clevelander, Thelma Votipka, was 


a most acceptable Alisa. Cesare So- 
dero directed with fine discrimina- 
tion. 


With Bidu Sayao as Mimi and Jan 
Peerce as Rodolfo, and a cast that 
provided the height of artistry both 
vocally and histrionically, “La Bo- 
héme” was given a sparkling perform- 


ance on April 19 with Mr. Sodero 
conducting. The entire cast seemed 
inspired. 

Rodolfo’s three companions were 


cleverly portrayed by Ezio Pinza, 
George Cehanovsky and John Brown- 
lee. The Christmas Eve scene at the 
Cafe Momus was beautifully staged, 
and well acted. Salvatore Baccaloni, 
doubling as Benoit and Alcindoro, 
found the roles most suitable for his 
comic talents. The Mimi of Miss 
Sayao was an artistic gem which was 
quite matched by the Musetta of 
Frances Greer. 


Interest in Rimsky Opera 


Patrice Munsel revealed new charms 
both in acting and dancing, and gave 
a fine exhibition of singing in her 
role as the Queen in “The Golden 
Cockerel.” Special interest was 
evinced in this Friday afternoon per- 
formance inasmuch as the Northern 
Ohio Opera Association, sponsoring 
the Met Opera season here, had con- 
tributed largely to the financing of this 
revival. 

Norman Cordon as Dodon_per- 
formed with his usual artistry. John 
Gurney as Polkan, Richard Manning 
and Hugh Thompson as the princes, 
and Margaret Harshaw as the Amelia, 
were highly satisfactory. Anthony 
Marlowe suited his voice nicely to the 
necessities as Astrologer and Thelma 
Votipka was a_ beautifully voiced 
Cockerel. Emil Cooper, who con- 
ducted the world premiere of this 
Russian work in Moscow, led the per- 
formance. 


_ Erich Leinsdorf revealed all of his 
fine qualities as an operatic conductor 
in the performance of “The Marriage 
of Figaro” that was the Saturday 
matinee attraction. Eleanor Steber 
was a beautiful and gracious Countess 
and Bidu Sayao again scored as the 
Susanna. Ezio Pinza brought his fine 
voice and clever acting to the part of 
Figaro. John Brownlee sang the role 
of the Count. Jarmila Novotna was 
a charming Cherubino albeit a_ bit 
large for a boy. Herta Glaz was 
most acceptable as the Marcellina. 





Highly trained and experienced man 
wishes institutional position, teacher of 
Piano, organ, harmony. Bachelor, Master 
degrees. Box 515, Musical America, 113 
W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, N.Y. 
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Mr. Baccaloni gave the Bartolo part 
all of its reality. Alessio dePaolis 
was the Basilio, John Garris, the Don 
Curzio, Louis D’Angelo, the gardener, 
and Mimi Benzell made her first 
Cleveland appearance as Barbarina. 

Stella Roman, heard here as Aida 
last season, won great acclaim in the 
title role of “La Gioconda”, which was 
given as the closing feature of the sea- 
son on April 21. She had with her a 
well balanced cast. Blanche Thebom 
made her Cleveland debut as Laura 
Adorno, Margaret Harshaw sang La 
Cieca, Leonard Warren won new hon- 
ors as Barnaba, Nicola Moscona sang 
Alvise Badoero, and Frederick Jagel, 
Enzo Grimaldo. John Gurney, Osie 
Hawkins, Richard Manning, Lodovico 
Oliviero, William Hargrave and John 
Baker rounded out the list. 

Emil Cooper conducted with author- 
ity. The brilliant performance in- 
cluded the ballet episode, the “Dance 
of the Hours.” Ex_more BAcon 





Milwaukee Hears 
Two Wagner Operas 


MILWAUKEE.—The season ended ia 
a burst of glory with productions 
of “Tristan und Isolde” and “Die 
Walkiire”. In the former Astrid 
Varney gave a beautiful and dramatic 
performance of Isolde. Kerstin Thor- 
borg sang srangane. Arthur Carron 
was Tristan, Herbert Janssen, Kur- 


venal. King Mark was sung by 
Emanuel List. Erich Leinsdorf di- 
rected. 


Outstanding in “Die Walkitire” were 
Helen Traubel and Emery Darcy in 
the leading roles. The other principals 
were Astrid Varnay, Blanche Thebom, 
Herbert Janssen and Mr. List. Paul 
Breisach conducted in place of George 
Szell who was indisposed. 

ANNA R. RosINsoNn 


“Lucia” in Rochester 


RocHester. — The Metropolitan 
Opera Company paid its annual visit 
to Rochester on May 7, presenting 
Donizetti’s “Lucia de Lammermoor” 
at the Eastern Theatre to a full house 
with many standees. With Patrice 
Munsel as Lucia and Jan Peerce in the 
leading tenor role. Others in the cast 
were Francesco Valentino, Thelma 
Votipka, Virgilio Lazzari, John Gar- 
ris, and Lodovico Oliviero. Cesare 
Sodero conducted, and he shared the 
curtain calls with the singers. 


M. E. W. 
(The Chicago report on the Metropolitan 
season was held up in the mails and will be 
printed in the next issue.) 





McArthur To Direct 

St. Louis Summer Opera 
DWIN McARTHUR will leave 
soon for St. Louis to take up his 

duties as musical director of the Mu- 

nicipal Opera. 

During the summer season in For- 
est Park, which opens June 7 and ex- 
tends through September 2, Mr. Mc- 
Arthur will conduct eighty-eight per- 
formances of such popular operettas 
as “Jubilee”, “Roberta”, “New Moon”, 
“Madame Pompadour”, “Bittersweet”, 
“Pink Lady”, and “Sari”. His or- 
chestra will be composed of fifty men 
from the regular personnel of the St. 
Louis Symphony, and the casts will 
be headed by several outstanding 
members of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association. 





Gretl Urban Elected 
Vice President of AMP 


Gretl Urban, who has been manager 
of Associated Music Publishers, Inc., 
for the past two years, was elected 
vice-president of the firm on May 3, 
1945. 





Metropolitan Concludes Spring Tour 


Four Operas Heard by 
Enthusiastic, Capacity 
Crowds in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Conclusive evidence 
that Minneapolis and the Northwest 
approve of opera, Metropolitan brand, 
is found in figures of attendance and 
receipts at the recent four-opera fes- 
tival the New York organization 
staged on the University of Minnesota 
campus. 

Four capacity houses at Northrop 
auditorium reaped a total of approx- 
imately 19,000 people paying more 
than $96,000 for operatic entertain- 
ment. Not all who wanted to attend 
were able to get seats, for thousands 
of orders were mailed back. Minne- 
apolis and tributary territory checked 
off the seasom as the most sensational- 
ly successful of its kind in their his- 
tory, and eagerly await a second help- 
ing next year. 

The operas 
“farthest-west” 


in the Metropolitan's 
stand were “Lucia 
di Lammermoor”, “Die Walkie”, 
“Don Giovanni”, and “Carmen”. This 
selection proved a nice balance be- 
tween staple and choice offerings, and 
provided rich variety in tapping four 
entirely different schools of opera. 
“Lucia” developed pretty much into 
a personal triumph for Patrice Mun- 
sel, girlish and appealing in the act- 
ing role and more than adequate in the 
vocal department. The Edgar of 
James Melton was satisfyingly roman- 
tic in bearing and offered a free-flow- 
ing lyricism, and Leonard Warren's 
Lord Henry was capital. Pietro 
Cimara’s direction was deft and firm. 
“Die Walkire” on the next evening 
brought us Helen Traubel, Astrid 


Varnay and our own Emery Darcy in 


the leading roles. Striking was the 
appearance and vocalism of Blanche 
Chebom as Fricka, and the inevitable 
second act sag was relieved consider- 
ably by her dramatic handling of the 
scolding scene. As for staging and 
scenic effects, this Wagner repre- 
sented the muggiest of the four operas 
presented, and conductor Paul Breis- 
ach’s best efforts did not overcome the 
static sequences where lack of eye in- 
terest deadened the tonal impact of 
the drama. 


“Don Giovanni” Outstanding 


High point of the series unquestion- 
ably was Bruno Walter’s “Don 
Giovanni”, a suave and wise sparkling 
performance which emerged from pit 
and stage without blemish. Ezio Pinza 
as the Don and Salvatore Baccaloni 
as Leporello made lively malefactors 
and played the roles with unflagging 
ingenuity and flair. 

The cast also held Zinka Milanov, 
Charles Kullman, Eleanor  Steber, 
Nadine Conner, Nicola Moscona and 
Mack Harrell—all of them first rate 
historically and musically, and all of 
them part of a quixotic and well- 
knit ensemble kept in trim through- 
out by Mr. Walter. This perform- 
ance had true Mozart bouquet, and the 
orchestra played beautifully. 

“Carmen” as finale was a_ bright 
splash of color and a welcome return 
to realism. Jennie Tourel was much 
more convincing in acting than sing- 
ing, for her tones were lost in the 
large hall. Armand Tokatyan was 
a dashing and resourceful Don José, 
Francesco Valentino, a virile Escam- 
illo, and piquant Mimi Benzell as 
Micaela, a refreshing departure from 
the dumpy, false-innocent peroxides 
so often seen in the role. Wilfred 
Pelletier conducted with fire. 

Joun K. SHERMAN 
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Boston ‘‘Pops”’ 


Begins Season 


Fiedler Begins 15th Year 
as Conductor—Novelties 
Given 
Boston—‘“Pops” are with us! The 
winter 1s past. The serious, the 
erudite, and the controversial in 
music have been neatly put away for 
the summer on the library shelves of 
Symphony Hall, and the gay and more 
irresponsible items from the Strausses 
and Morton Gould, Offenbach and 
Gershwin, Waldteufel and Sousa over 
a ground-bass of Bach, Schubert or 
Brahms are now to give joy to the 
thousands who will cram Symphony 
Hall from the stage to the back wall 
for the next two months or more. 
This vear “Pops” are 60 years old. 
During the past six decades much 
water has flowed under the musical 
bridge and many customs have been 
dropped therefrom to float down- 
stream. We no longer have waiters 
in white aprons, for instance, but we 
do have attractive young women in 
becoming uniforms to bring our quota 
of refreshment. We no longer have 


programs devoted to “light music” 
such as the galops, waltzes and 
marches then the rage in 1885, but 


we have our own current brand of 
light music tactfully interspersed with 
such works as the Tchaikovsky “1812,” 
the Brahms “Academic Festival Over- 
ture,” “Fingal’s Cave” by Mendels- 
sohn and hosts of others, not to men- 
tion the list of soloists and the con- 
certos that are heard. 

All these changes were not effected 
overnight. They are the result of a 


slow but steady growth in appreciation 
on the part of the public and that 
growth has been most noticeable dur- 
ing the past 15 years that Arthur 
Fiedler has been conductor. Mr. Fied- 
ler enters upon his 16th season this 
Summer, with the orchestra composed 
as usual of about 85 players from the 
Boston Symphony. 

The lower walls of Symphony Hall 
have exchanged their Winter crimson 
for the cool green of Spring, and the 
stiffly formal rows of leather seated 
chairs are on vacation from the tloor, 
replaced by small tables, newly deco- 
rated this year in pale green and gold, 
with matching chairs. An innova- 
tion in table arrangement has been 
effected by placing them in semi-cir- 
cular rows, which lends additional in- 
formality to the grouping of the 
audiences. 

As usual, there have been more ap- 
plications for “nights at the Pops” 
made by various organizations and 
schools than could possibly be granted. 
For a number of years, however, the 
New England Grenfell Association 
has spoken for the first night, for 
which it always sponsors a _ large 
number of seats on the floor as a 
means of securing additional funds 
with which to carry on its work. 

There was no soloist for the open- 
ing night, but the program was typi- 
cal; “Semper Fidelis” March, Sousa; 


Overture to “Die Fledermaus”, 
Strauss; Toccata, Frescobaldi-Kind- 
ler; “The Ride of the Valkyries”, 
Wagner; “Going Bing’s Way”, ar- 


ranged by Peter Bodge; “Hawaiian 
War Chant”, also arranged by 
Bodge, and many others, including 
some witty encores. 

The programs for the first week in- 
cluded an appearance of the Phillips 
Exeter Glee Club, Alfred Finch, con- 
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ductor; the Regis College Glee Club, 
Corrine Pierce, conductor ; a first per- 
formance in America of Kabalevsky’s 
Piano Concerto, Op. 23, No. 2 (Bern- 


hard Weiser, soloist); Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue (Leo Litwin, solo- 
ist); Burleske for Piano and Or- 
chestra by R. Strauss (Audrey Kup- 
perstein, soloist), and for guest con- 
ductors; Stanley Chapple and Paul 
Cherkassy. Indications are that this 
will be a really banner season. 
GRACE MAy STUTSMAN 





Beethoven Symphony 
Ends Boston Season 


Koussevitzky Conducts — Biggs 
and Burgin Are Soloists 


Boston.—The pair of Boston Sym- 
phony concerts conducted by Serge 
Koussevitzky on April 20 and 21 re- 
vived items from the French repertoire. 
D’Indy’s Symphonic Variations “TIs- 
tar,” Fauré’s Suite from the stage mu- 
sic to “Pelléas and Mélisande,” Ravel’s 
Spanish Rhapsodie, Walter Piston’s 
Prelude and Allegro for Organ and 
Orchestra, with E. Power Biggs as 
soloist, and Mendelssohn’s Violin Con- 
certo with Richard Burgin as soloist 
made up the program. 

The virtuosity of the string section 
was especially evident in the charming 
“Fileuse” of the Fauré suite and in the 
d’Indy work. 

Mr. Piston’s work is dedicated to 
Mr. Biggs, who gave it a first per- 
formance at these concerts two years 
ago. Under the expert fingers of the 
organist it assumed style and charac- 
ter, with Dr. Koussevitzky giving his 
full cooperation both to composer and 
performance. There was an ovation 
for Mr. Biggs, and the applause was 
shared by the composer and the con- 
ductor. 

On this occasion Mr. Burgin cele- 
brated his 25th year as concertmaster 
of the orchestra. He has grown enor- 
mously in musical stature since his 
first appearance with the ensemble. A 
pleasant climax to Mr. Burgin’s anni- 
versary was the unexpected presence 
of Pierre Monteux in the audience. 

Dr. Koussevitzky offered Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony for the final 
pair of concerts on April 27 and 28. 
The Harvard-Radcliffe choristers sang 
the choral parts. Soloists were Val- 
entina Vishnevska, soprano; Jean Wat- 


son, contralto; William Hain, tenor, 
and Robert Hall Collins, bass. 
The seventh season of the Youth 


Concerts, conducted by Wheeler Beck- 
ett and sponsored by the Boston Sym- 
phony, came to a conclusion on the 
afternoon of April 18. Mr. Beckett 
offered his young audience Mozart’s 
Symphony in G minor, the Overture to 
“The Flying Dutchman”, Grieg’s 
“Peer Gynt” Suite, the “Valse Triste” 
by Sibelius and the Finale of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony. 
GracE May STUTSMAN 





St. Denis and Shawn 


Give Recital 


Serkin, Mains and Sandberg 
Present Programs — Boston 
Composers’ Works Are Played 


Boston.—Ruth St. Denis and Ted 
Shawn danced together in Symphony 
Hall for the first time in some 15 
years on the evening of April 19. They 
were assisted by Grace and Kurt 
Graff, who upon this occasion made 
their first appearance before the Bos- 
ton public. The recital was given for 
the benefit of the Jacob’s Pillow 
Dance Festival and University of the 
Dance. Mr. Shawn, in a short speech 
during the intermission, outlined his 
plans for restoring to returning service 
men their ability to dance. The entire 
recital was beautifully costumed and 
delightful. 

In Symphony Hall Rudolf Serkin, 





pianist, has given the final concert or 
the Celebrity Series which Aaron 
Richmond has presented during the 
past winter. Mr. Serkin offered num- 
bers by Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin and Smetana. 
The large and enthusiastic audience 
appeared to take special delight in the 
fleetness with which the artist turned 
off technically difficult passages. 

A choral concert of considerable 
merit was given by the Mt. Vernon A 
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PromenadeConcerts 
Open in Toronto 


Guest Conductors and 
Soloists List ed—Sym- 
phony Season Ends 


Toronto.—The Promenade Concerts 
approached the opening of their twelfth 
consecutive season with the largest 
advance sale in their history. The 
first of the 24 Summer concerts took 
place on May 10 in the Varsity Arena, 
which has seating capacity of over 
7,000. 

Guest conductors on the list include: 
Victor Kolar, Wilfred Pelletier, Franz 
Allers, Franco Autori, Ettore Mazzo- 
leni, Antal Dorati, Charles O’Neill, 
Valter Poole, Fritz Mahler, Erno Ra- 
pee, Ignace Strasfogel, Sir Ernest 
MacMillan, Stanley Chapple and 
André Kostelanetz. 

The roster of guest artists includes: 
Anna Kaskas, Ossy Renardy, Rose 
Bampton, Svetiova and Dolinoff, Con- 
rad Thibault, Percy Grainger, Jean 
Dickenson, the Bell Singers, Vivian 
Della Chiesa, Thomas L. Thomas, 
Dougherty and Ruzicka, Margaret 
Daum and Portia White. 

Capacity houses were the rule of the 
day at three excellent concerts which 
closed the regular series of the To- 
ronto Symphony in Massey Hall. On 
March 6 Ettore Mazzoleni, assistant 
conductor, was in charge, while the 
concert of March 20, under the baton 
of Sir Ernest MacMillan, was an all- 
request program. On April 3 Rudolf 
Serkin, pianist, appeared with the or- 
chestra in a masterful reading of Bee- 
thoven’s “Emperor” Concerto. This 
was Sir Ernest’s farewell appear- 
ance, prior to his departure on April 
6 for Australia, where he will conduct 
a series of concerts in several cities. 

A recital of great beauty was given 
in Massey Hall on March 23 by Bidu 
Sayao. Miss Sayao’s artistry was dis- 
played in a varied program which in- 
cluded numbers by Haydn, Scarlatti, 
Mozart and Verdi, as well as a group 
of folk songs. 

Three pianists closed the regular 
series of concerts at Eaton Auditorium. 
On March 1 Claudio Arrau gave a 
varied program ranging through com- 
positions by Mozart, Chopin, Liszt, 
Ravel and Debussy. Alec Templeton, 
on March 8, gave his usual program 
of classics and humorous improvisa- 
tions, much to the delight of the audi- 
ence which overflowed onto the stage. 
On April 19 and 21 Robert Casadesus 
gave a recital which included offerings 
from Franck and Chopin, with Schu- 
mann’s “Forest Scenes”, and Ravel’s 
“Jeux d’eau”, “Forlane”, and Toccata. 
Mr. Casadesus showed himself at all 
times a great master of pure poetic 
expression. 

Another important late season event 
at Eaton’s was the Metropolitan Opera 


Quartet on March 17. Jarmila No- 
votna, soprano; Herta Glaz, contralto; 
Raoul Jobin, Canadian tenor; and 
Marcel Singher, baritone, gave a dra- 
matically presented operatic concert in 


costume. There were offerings from 
“Pagliacci”, “Manon”, “Samson and 
Dalila”, “La Traviata”, “Carmen”, 
“Martha”, and “Merry Wives of 


Windsor”. R. H. Roperts 


Boston Hears 


Brahms’s Requiem 


Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety Presents Work 
Under Stone 


Boston—A first performance in 
Boston of Zoltan Fekete’s Orchestral 
Suite of Excerpts from “Alceste” 
preceded the performance of Brahms’s 
Requiem by the Handel and Haydn 
Society on April 29 in Symphony 
Hall. Thompson Stone conducted and 
the soloists were Ruth Diehl, soprano, 
and John Metcalf, baritone. Sixty 
players from the Boston Symphony 
supplied the accompaniment, and Earl 
Weidner was at the organ. 

The five excerpts from “Alceste” 
were sympathetically handled. Mr. 
Fekete has not attempted to enlarge 
upon the composer; his orchestrations 
are restrained and in keeping with the 
sense of the original. His use of the 
resources of present day orchestral 
instruments was discreet. Mr. Fekete 
has done a similar service for several 
other hitherto unknown items from 
“Alceste” and if those are as success- 
ful as the ones which were heard at 
this concert, they should prove valu- 
able material. 

The performance of Brahms’s 
Requiem emphasized once again the 
forward step which the society has 
taken toward securing fine tone qual- 
ity. The sopranos were clear and 
bright. The contralto choir has also 
been greatly improved during the past 
few years and it now has both rich- 
ness and flexibility. The male choirs 
of the society need some strengthen- 
ing, but nothing can be done about this 
until our signers of choral music are 
released from the armed forces. 
Doubtless Mr. Stone and the society 
in company with hundreds of other 
such groups are keenly awaiting that 
long hoped for moment. In all, the 
choral singing was of a distinctly high 
order. 

Miss Diehl has a clear soprano 
voice of good quality and wide range 
which she uses with discriminating 
judgment. Her top notes were firm 
but not forced, and she apparently had 
no difficulty in making herself heard 
above chorus and orchestra. 

Mr. Metcalf also met all the re- 
quirements of the composer with ease 
and fluency. 

GRACE MAy STUTSMAN 








and Germaine Schnitzer. 


tion in voice and instruments. 








The UNIVERSITY of KANSAS CITY 
The DEPARTMENT of MUSIC—SUMMER SESSION 1945 
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Winners of Canadian Air Auditions 


Toronto.—Four girl singers who 
received scholarship awards from 
York Knitting Mills, Limited, spon- 
sors of “Singing Stars of Tomorrow” 
air auditions. From about 350 girls 
privately auditioned in all parts of 
Canada, 44 were selected and sang 
over the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration network, two each Sunday. 
The eight receiving highest marks 
proceeded to semi-final air auditions 
on three Sundays in April. The four 
girls, shown in the photograph, sur- 
vived for the final broadcast before a 
capacity audience in Massey Hall, 
Toronto, April 29. Evelyn Gould of 
Toronto, right, a pupil of Madame 





Rapid, Grip & Batten, Ltd. 


Gedeonoff, was the recipient of $1,000. 
Jane Harkness, Toronto, second from 
right, who studies under Madame 
Dansereau, New York, received $500. 
Simone Flibotte, Montreal, leit, and 
Gwendolyn Smart, Ottawa, second 
from left, each received $250. Hon- 
ourable mention, with awards of $100 
each, went to Joan Rvan, Montreal; 
Muriel Niven, Calgary ; Kaye Connor, 
Vancouver; and Alexandra Belugin, 
Toronto. The jury comprised Florence 
Easton, Montreal; Rhynd Jameson, 
Vancouver; Rex Battle, Toronto; Dr. 


J. Frederic Staton, Montreal, and 
Hector Charlesworth, Toronto. 
R. BR. 








Boston Concerts 


(Continued from page 14) 


Capella Choir of the Mt. Vernon 
Church, Melville Smith, leader. The 
program included works by Byrd, 
Scheidt, Lotti, Ingeneri, William Bill- 
ings, Schiitz, Palestrina and Bach. 
The only contemporary work was by 
Mabel Daniels, a setting of a 6th 
Century Hymn which sustained *the 
mood of those early composers. 

In the Museum of Fine Arts, anoth- 
er Victory Concert was given for 
members of the armed forces and 
guests. Maxine Stellman, soprano; 
Francesco Valentino, baritone, and 
Felix Wolfe, pianist, gave their serv- 
ices. 

In Jordan Hall on April 17, Frances 
Mains, pianist, made her Boston debut 
in an exacting program which included 
works by Haydn, Bach-Busoni, Bee- 


thoven, Brahms, Chopin and others. 

The 100th concert by students in the 
department of applied music of the 
Boston University College of Music 
was given recently. The program was 
exclusively by composers resident in 
Boston, including Slonimsky, Platt, 
Repper, Allen, McLain, Gebhard, Tit- 
comb, Piston, Foss, Ballantine, Por- 
ter, Mabel Daniels, Snow, and Levy. 
Edward Burlingame Hill was repre- 
sented by a Sonata for Flute and Pi- 
ano, still in manuscript. 

The program’s final numbers were 
presented by the University’s Art 
Society, under the baton of H. Augus- 
tine Smith, 

Sven-Olof Sandberg, baritone, made 
a successful Boston debut in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Statler, giving a 
program in association with the Viking 
Male Chorus, whose conductor is 
Thure F. Hulten. The accompanist 
was Albert W. Erickson. G.M.S. 
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Faculty of distinguished musicians 
Tuition in all grades and branches 
Credits may be offered toward both the Peabody Teacher's 
Certificate and the B, Mus. Degree 
Special courses in Public School Music and 
Group Piano Instruction 
Tuition $20 to $60, according to grade and study 
Practice pianos and organs available 
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Music’s Cue Given 
at San Francisco Conference 


HOSE who have taken the trouble to 

read the amendments to the Dumbarton 
Oaks formula submitted by the Big Four 
to the San Francisco Conference are aware 
that the word “cultural” was added five 
times in five different paragraphs to specify 
a type of world co-operation to be sought 
by the conferees. 

It is understood that China was largely 
responsible for these cultural specifications, 
but, wherever the credit may belong, the 
fact that they were made must act as a spur 
to every organization and individual in the 
sphere of cultural activity to see that they 
are implemented to the fullest extent. 

For America, and particularly for musical 
America, the machinery to be provided by 
the peace organization represents an un- 
precedented opportunity to sell itself to the 
rest of the world. Except for the fantastic 
celluloid products of Hollywood, the cul- 
tural and artistic achievements of this coun- 
try remain a secret, and even something of 
a mystery, to our fellow world-citizens. 
American industry has done a thousand-fold 
better job of acquainting our universal 
neighbors with the American way of life 
than have our institutions of education and 
culture. 


HE musical community has been as sad- 

ly in default as any on this score. Piti- 
fully little has been done to acquaint the 
world with our great symphony orchestras 
(by far the finest organizations of their kind 
in all history) or with our folk music (as 
authentic, as beautiful and as representative 
as that of any nation) or with our com- 
posers (as talented and as honestly dedicated 
as their contemporaries anywhere). 

With the entree to be provided by the 
United Nations Conference, there must be 
a concerted effort in this country to teéll the 
world about ourselves through our music. 
We must send our native artists—our .sing- 
ers, players and dancers—to call upon our 
neighbors; we must send our notable en- 
sembles ; we must arrange for the perform- 
ance and sale of our published music; we 
must advertise and make known our edu- 
cational facilities which presently are at an 
unprecedented level of eminence. 

To this end, it might be a good idea to 
organize an American Music Caravan to 
tour the world as an embodied symbol of 
our musical culture. Let that Caravan be 
a vast entourage of many units representing 
a distillation of all that is best in our musi- 
cal life. Let the units include an All-Ameri- 
can symphony orchestra under an American 
conductor; an American opera company ; 
American ballet and modern dance groups ; 
outstanding native solo artists ; various units 
representing American folk art and—yes— 
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a first class swing band. Coordinated with 
this performing aggregation, let there be ex- 
hibits, demonstrations, ‘special motion pic- 
tures and a distribution of comprehensive 
and intelligent literature. 


HERE is no selfish nor egocentric 

nationalism in such an exploit, how- 
ever much it might redound to our ulti- 
mate material benefit. It is merely an ex- 
ample of the kind of concrete procedure 
which every nation is going to have to un- 
dertake in the interest of making itself 
known, understood and perhaps loved by 
every other nation. We get to know and 
understand our neighbors by meeting them; 
by observing what they do and how and 
why they do it; by becoming acquainted 
with their customs and peculiarities, their 
likes and their dislikes; by discovering 
what pleases and what distresses them. In- 
ternational co-operation and understanding 
will be born of such seemingly trivial knowl- 
edges. So will peace. 

We have reason to believe that any pri- 
vate agencies seeking to co-operate in a cul- 
tural ambassadorship to the world will find a 
sympathetic ear and a helping hand at the 
Department of State. The Cultural Co-oper- 
ation Program, as outlined in our February 
issue by Assistant Secretary Archibald Mac- 
Leish envisions such a program, and on 
a long term basis. The Office of War Infor- 
mation too, although its peacetime status is 
still in doubt, has similar objectives. 


ss UCH a prograin is not, of course, a one- 
way proposition, nor would we want it 
to be. In our turn, we should be happy 
to welcome similar missions from other 
countries. Some of them, notably Russia 
and England, have already made a good 
beginning with frequent and voluminous is- 
sues of attractive publicity material. Must- 
cAL AMERICA, like most other publications, 
receives regular releases from these coun- 
tries including news dispatches, feature ar- 
ticles, pictures and magazine-type printed 
matter dealing with every phase of musical 
activity. It may well be assumed, especially 
in the case of Russia, that this build-up will 
be followed in the post-war period by real 
and packaged evidence of the things that can 
only be written about now. Be it noted, to 
keep the record straight, that our own OWI 
also is doing an extensive job on the pub- 
licity front, though we are in no position 
to know how effective it has been or may 
become. 

The war is being won on the military 
level. The mechanism of world co-opera- 
tion is being tooled on the political level. 
But the peace itself, the abiding, friendly 
peace of understanding neighbors, must be 
achieved on the economic and cultural level. 
Music cannot do much about the economic 
phase, and it can do only part of the cultural 
job. But the part it can do it must do real- 
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Personalities 











“A.W.V.S. War Service Photo 


Fritz Kreisler Was Among the Recent Visitors to 

the War Shop of the American Women's Voluntary 

Services Where Mrs. Kreisler Is a Volunteer Sales- 
woman 


HULUOAOELAAGUAURELEAAAELA POSUERE 


istically, vigorously and on the grandest 
scale possible. One shrinks from dragging 
in the old cliché about music being the uni- 
versal language. Yet it is a truism that fits 
the case exactly and its corollaries must be 
taken into full account in judging the po- 
tency of music’s role in the peace. 


ET our planners remember that one 
- little song, a single performance by a 
fine orchestra or the fleeting document of a 
dancer can establish an instant rapport be- 
tween masses of people that a ton of books, 
speeches and learned discussions could not 
achieve in a generation. Music reaches all 
people ‘where they live’. It knows no na- 
tional boundaries; it recognizes no dif- 
ferences of class, color or creed. Its appeal 
is emotional and sentimental. Thus it goes 
directly to the heart of the perplexities, mis- 
understandings and sophistries that separate 
peoples beyond all call of geography. 

Let us look beyond San Francisco. Let 
us look to the instruments of the peace itself. 


Another Salute to the West 


OW that victory is ours in Europe, we 
look westward to the successful con- 
clusion of the war with Japan and we look 
westward to the underwriting of the peace 
at San Francisco. Perhaps we should not 
be surprised to be looking westward also to 
the first signs of America’s re-dedication to 
an ever-expanding musical life in the post- 
war era—this time to Los Angeles. 

In swift succession, the dynamic metropo- 
lis of the Pacific Coast has announced 
plans for the creation of a civic cultural and 
recreational center, to include an opera 
house and an outdoor theatre, and the Los 
Angeles County supervisors have appropri- 
ated $150,000 as a preliminary budget for 
subsidization of symphonic and operatic ven- 
tures, the erection of needed buildings at 

(Continued on page 17) 
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San Francisco to Open 
Extended Opera Season 
In September 


HE San Francisco Opera Association 

plans a greatly extended season for 1945 
which will open on Sept. 25 in the War Me- 
morial Opera House. A five-week season in 
San Francisco, instead of the usual four, a 
second visit to the Northwest, and additional 
performances in California, will make the 
schedule heaviest in the history of the company. 
Mussorgsky’s “Boris Go- 
dunoft”, Ravel’s “Spanish Hour”, Wagner’s 
“Die Walktire” and ‘Tristan und Isolde”, will 
enlarge the repertoire which will include operas 
previously given by the company, “Aida”, “La 
Boheme”, “Carmen”, “The Tales of Hoffmann”, 

Cavalleria Rusticana”, “Pagliacci”, “Don Gio- 
aa “Lucia”, “Rosenkavalier”, “Salome”, 
and “La Traviata”. “The Barber of Seville” 
is being considered for production. 

There will be two subscription series, one 
of ten performances, and a popular subscrip- 
tion of five performances. Five non-subscrip- 
tion performances are also scheduled. Only 
one of the operas given last season will be 
presented on the “regular” series this year. 

Among the new singers joining the roster 
are Helen Traubel, Nadine Conner, Eleanor 
Steber, Hilde Reggiani, Mack Harrell and 
Herbert Janssen. Singers who have sung here 
before and will return once again are Lily Pons, 
Licia A@fbanese, Vivian Della Chiesa, Lily 
Djanel, Herta Glaz, Margaret Harshaw, Lotte 
Lehmann, Stella Roman and Risé Stevens. 

The men singers will include Salvatore Bac- 


Certain revivals, 


caloni, Frederick Jagel, Charles Kullman, 
Bruno Landi, Lauritz Melchior, Ivan Petroff, 


Jan Peerce, Ezio Pinza, Francesco Valentino, 
Robert Weede and Raoul Jobin. 

Principal conductors will be William Stein- 
berg, George Sebastian, Pietro Cimara and 
Gaetano Merola. Kurt Adler will remain as 
chorus master, Armando Agnini as stage direc- 
tor, and William Christensen as ballet master. 
Herbert Graf will stage the German operas. 

The regular series presentations will occur 
twice a week, on Monday and Thursday nights. 
The opening night, however, will fall on Tues- 
day. 

The 
Sept. 


company will assemble in Seattle on 
17, giving three performances there, and 
three in Portland before the San Francisco 
opening. In addition to two weeks of perform- 
ances in Los Angeles, the company will appear 
in Sacramento and San Jose during the San 
Francisco run. 








What They Read 20 Years Ago 
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Drawings by Leopold de 
Sola Illustrating the 80th 
Birthday Celebration of 
Leopold Auer. At the 
Upper Left, the Master 
and Two Illustrious Pupils, 
Efrem Zimbalist and 
Jascha Heifetz, Play a 














Trio, At the Upper Right, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch and 
Paul Stassevich Entertain 
at the Keyboard. Lower 
Left, Josef Hofmann 
Strikes the Keys. And at 
Lower Right, Mr. Auer 
Induces the Shy Rach- 
maninoff to Take a Bow 














Why Don’t We Have It? 
“L "Enfant et les Sortiléges”, an opera-ballet 


by Maurice Ravel with a book by Mme. Colette, 


had its world premiere here recently. So suc- 
cessful was the work that it will undoubtedly 
find its way to Paris next season and then 
across to America within a short time. 

1925 


Pour Encourager les Autres! 

Because the only real pleasure she ever had 
in her life came from hearing her first jazz 
band, a wealthy widow here, who had been a 
recluse for twenty years, made Paul Ash, jazz 
symphony band leader whom she had never 
seen, heir to her $60,000 estate. 

1925 
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FROM OUR READERS» 





Dear MusIcAL AMERICA: 

I just received my copy of the Special Issue and, 
believe me, it is “out of this world”. You and your 
associates did a wonderful job. As I tell my supe- 
rior officer, MustcaAL AMERICA is my morale build- 
er No. 1 and it will be a sort of “refuge” for me 
while wearing the olive drab uniform and until | 
will be able to return to my piano and music. 

You are doing a wonderful job. Keep up the 
good work. 

Sincerely, 
Cpl. Carlos M. Rodriguez 
22nd Infantry, APO 4 





Valley, Nebraska 
Dear MusicaAL AMERICA: 

May I express my appreciation for your fine and 
informative magazine? I cannot imagine my life 
now without MusicaLt AMERICA present. How else 


would I know what musical events were transpir- 
ing in New York and other centers of music with- 
out the presence of your journal? 

Thanking you again and again for a wonderful 
year of service, 


I remain, 
Sincerely. 


Matcotm L. Foster 





Heroic 


Mattia Battistini, at the age of 68, rose re- 
cently from a sick bed in Vienna to sing Don 
Carlos in “Ernani” at the Staatsoper when the 
management pled with him to save a perform- 
ance for which a sold-out house was scheduled. 
“There are times”, said the baritone, “when one 
has to do one’s duty. One must sing even if 
one has to die!” 

1925 


A Good Beginning—and Still Going Strong 
The first concert of series by Rochester Phil- 


harmonic introduces seven American works 
chosen in contest. Aaron Cepland, Bernard 
Rogers, William Quincy Porter, George F. 
McKay, Donald Tweedy, Adolph Weiss and 
Mark Silver represented on list. 

1925 

Pity 


Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metropolitan, 
received an invitation to sing Pelléas at La 
Scala in a revival of the Debussy opera. Mr. 
Johnson was compelled to decline the offer, as 
he is leaving shortly for a concert tour of the 
Orient. 


Another Salute to the West 


(Continued from page 16) 
Hollywood Bowl and the support of a new 
symphonic band. To administer the latter 
project, the supervisors have availed them- 
selves of the able services of Dr. Karl 
Wecker, managing director of the Bowl, who 
now becomes Music Director of Los Angeles 
County which, so far as we know, is a unique 
position in American civil government. 

We congratulate Los Angeles upon its 
forehandedness, its initiative and its confi- 
dence in the cultural progress, not only of its 
own people, but of the country as a whole. 

The West, it seems, holds the key to the 
future. 
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Musica Am ERICANA 


A to our attention from up Can- 
ada way. Patricia Travers, violin- 
ist, who has been concertizing in 
Ontario, dropped in to pay a call 
and play a few pieces for the 
Dionne Quintuplets on her “Tom 
Taylor” Strad. After Miss Travers 
had given a miniature recital, the 
Quints obliged with a Victory Med- 


tells us that they sang it very beauti- 
fully, too .. . Portia White, Cana- 
dian contralto, who has been making 
a movie sponsored by the govern- 
ment there, was featured soloist at 
the opening rally of the 8th Cana- 
dian Victory Loan ... The Trapp 
Family’s latest conquest in the 
Northland has taken them to New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island 











ley which included “Anchors and Nova Scotia. 2 
Aweigh” and _  Schubert’s “Ave The Order of Merit of Juan Pab- 
Maria”, in Freneh. Miss Travers lo Duarte has been awarded to Eu- 
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ALICE HOWLAND 


MEZZO SOPRANO 
Star of Philadelphia Opera Co. season 1943-44 
Nation-wide success in role of Carmen 
“Alice Howland is an asset dear to the hearts of impre- 
sarios everywhere.” Phila. Record 1943 
Personally Represented by Margaret Walters Public Relations, Inc., 
1 BE. 57th St., N. Y. C. PL. 3-6160 (Agency) 
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Dominican 
“outstanding serv- 


gene Ormandy by the 


Republic for his 


ices to humanity in the field of 
music” Further notes in the 
honor line-up—Fredell Lack has 


been granted this season’s Ameri- 
can Artists Award, presented by the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences Jussi Bjoerling has 
been decorated with the King of 
Sweden’s own medal, Litteris et 
Artibus .. . Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity has conferred an honorary 
Doctor of Music degree on Ferde 
Grofe . . . James Melton has re- 
ceived the same from the Univer- 
sity of Florida .. . No doubt some 
kind of official recognition will be 
forthcoming soon from Saudi Arabia 
for Artie Shaw. At present Mr. 
Shaw is busily penning a National 
Anthem for the country, which up 
until now, has been without one. 


Siv Holme, Swedish painter, who 
plans to paint pictures of ten 
American men who are most repre- 
sentative of their occupations, has 
selected Erich Leinsdorf to repre- 
sent conductors, Arthur Judson, ex- 
ecutives, and Leonard Warren, 
singers Poe’s “Annabel Lee” 
has been set to music by Emilio 
Roxas, New York teacher. It was 
given its first performance at the 
Hollywood Canteen with an orches- 
tra of 65 pieces .. . Nathan Gordon, 
violist of the NBC Quartet, recently 
appeared at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel under the auspices of the 
Jewish Congress and at a variety 
concert in Carnegie Hall. 


Biruta Ramoska, soprano, final- 
ist on this year’s “Metropolitan 
Opera Presents” Auditions of the 
Air, will make her New York op- 
eratic debut with the San Carlo 
Opera Company when she sings 
Musetta in “La Bohéme” on May 
20... Irene Jessner, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, who has joined the 
Annie Friedberg management, will 
devote some of her time next sea- 
son to recital appearances .. . An- 
other of Miss Friedberg’s artists, 
(for concerts and radio), Hilde Reg- 
giani, leaves this month for an ex- 
tensive engagement in South Amer- 
ica. Upon her return she will ap- 
pear with the San Francisco Opera. 


Late in April Hilde Somer, pia- 
nist, received her final United States 
citizenship papers. She will be heard 
as soloist at Robin Hood Dell in 
July under Dimitri Mitropoulos ... 
William Stein, manager, has also re- 
cently become a citizen as_ has 
Walter Olitzki, baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan. 


Pianist Germaine Leroux has giv- 
en a joint recital for the Council of 


Fairplay with Jarmila Novotna. 
Kenneth Spencer and Carol Brice 
At a birthday party for Mon 


€. Wallgren, Governor of Wash- 
ington, Pfc. Abraham Gershkovitz, 
pianist, gave a recital in the execu- 
tive mansion. The pianist is sta- 
tioned at the Army Service Forces 
training center at Fort Lewis. 


William Bales, of the Dudley, 
Maslow and Bales Dance Trio, has 
secured a leave of absence from 
Bennington College in order that 
the group can include the West 
Coast in their next season’s tour 
. . José Greco has resigned as first 
dancer with the Argentinita troupe 
to form his own company which will 
appear in New York next Fall... 
Morton Davenport, baritone, who 
sings on WJZ’s “Hour of Faith”, 
has recently appeared on the air 
under Toscanini on the General 
Motors show, and on “Music for 
Worship” over Mutual .. . During 
the month Daniel Saidenberg has 
appeared as guest artist with the 


Budapest Quartet at the Library 
of Congress . Emily Stephenson 
recently appeared in a_ television 


production of “The Secret of Su- 





zanne” given by the Julius Hartt 
School of Music in Hartford. 

A tortoise shell and mother-of- 
pearl card case which once belonged 
to Teresa Carreno is now in the 
proud possession of Ida Krehm. 
The young pianist received it after 
a performance with the Battle 
Creek Symphony from Mrs. B. S. 
Epps, patron of music in Battle 
Creek, who once was a pupil of 
Kansas City’s Carl Busch, whose 
wife, in turn, was a pupil of Car- 
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ning offered little in the way of 
heights and depths. The justification 
for such a program lives, of course, 
in the phenomenal way Mr. Horo- 
witz plays it. There was no end of 
smashing power, scintillant bravura, 
limpid and melting tonal effect, 
panache and grandiosity; also, occa- 
sional preciosities and mannerisms. 

Prokofieff’s Sonata was written, 
like its two predecessors, in the course 
of the present war. After several 
hearings one may feel differently about 
it. <A first acquaintance hardly per- 
suaded the listener that it will appeal 
to thosé who relish the Sixth and 
Seventh. The Eighth is largely an- 
other proposition. There is far less 
of the Prokofieff cynicism, mockery, 
satire and diabolism in it, than, for 
example, in the Seventh Sonata, less 
use of hacking rhythms, mordant, 
acidulated figures and percussive in- 
sistence. In the first two movements 
(Andante dolce and Andante sognan- 
do) the Russian composer wears, for 
a change, the neo-romantic mask, as- 
suming the nostalgic, sentimental 
mood and evoking for better or worse 
Schumann, Chopin and Liszt. One 
questions if there would ever have 
been an Eighth Sonata of Prokofieff 
had not Liszt been considerate enough 
to compose a Sonata in B niinor some 
decades earlier. At any rate, the 
younger man assimilated it carefully. 

This is not to say that Prokofieff’s 
harmonic and other features do not 
permeate this sweet-scented melodic 
phraseology. Yet somehow they do 
not strengthen it, for all the bustle 
and fustian the composer is at pains 
to work up. The themes of the first 
movement are weak despite their cal- 
culated prettiness, and the second is 
artificially tuneful in the manner of 
parts of the “Classical Symphony”. 
When he comes to the last movement 
(vivace) Prokofieff reverts to his 
more familiar self. The _ section 
strikes one as more stoutly built than 
the others, with hammering rhythms, 
clashing sonorities and a great turbu- 
lence generally. It might have been 
written to order for Mr. Horowitz, 
whose performance of the whole so- 
nata was altogether formidable. For 
that matter, one hesitates to think of 
what the novelty might have been at 
the hands of an artist less manifestly 
enamored of it. , 

The rest of the evening was an oft 
told tale, with Mr. Horowitz at his 
most stunning and glamorous. For 
one listener, at least, there are deeper 
secrets in the C sharp minor Etude 
of Chopin than the pianist discovered 
in it and the A minor Waltz was 
very precious, indeed. Liszt’s “Valse 
oubliée” was utterly captivating. To 
the Sixth Rhapsody Mr. Horowitz ad- 
dressed himself in a grand style that 
revivified the old war horse. After 
the regular program the player added 
a Chopin mazurka, Brahms’s A flat 
Waltz and his “Stars and Stripes For- 
ever” transcription, which sent the 
audience away in a state of great agi- 
tation. 


Dessoff Choirs 


In memory of Margaret Dessoff, 
their founder, the Dessoff Choirs, con- 
ducted by Paul Boepple, gave a con- 
cert of noble music at Carnegie Hall 
the evening of April 24. An audience 
smaller than the occasion deserved 
Was generous in its applause. The 
compositions heard were Rameau’s 
motet “In Convertendo”, a setting of 
the 126th Psalm; Purcell’s sentence 
for the Anglican funeral service, “In 
the midst of life we are in death”, and 
his anthem “The Lord is my Light”; 
and, finally, Bach’s refulgent “Mag- 
nificat”. The soloists were Jean Carl- 
ton, Barbara Troxell and Dorothy 
Stahl, sopranos; Mary Davenport, 
contralto; Earl Palmer, tenor, and 





Paul Boepple 


Dorothy Fisher 


Paul Matthen, bass. Ralph Kirk- 
patrick played the cembalo parts and 
the unspecified orchestra included a 
number of women. 

The concert was, perhaps, not 
wholly as admirable in execution as 
in intent. The Dessoff Chorus sings 
with vitality and freshness of tone, 
with clean attacks, good intonation 
and plenty of spirit. If it wants ideal 
balance, if the female voices greatly 
outnumber the men, the condition 1s 
only natural in these war times. At 
all events, Mr. Boepple showed him- 
self once more an accomplished choral 
conductor. The work of the soloists 
varied. The three sopranos acquitted 
themselves competently of their exact- 
ing tasks. Miss Davenport, from whom 
one expected a more voluminous con- 
tralto, produced, on the contrary, 
small and rather unresonant tones and 
appeared to find the Rameau music too 
low for comfort. Mr. Matthen deliv- 
ered the “Quia fecit mihi magna” in 
the “Magnificat” better than he did 
anything else. 

it was a privilege, despite short 
comings of performance, to hear the 
splendid motet of Rameau, portions of 
which seem to touch hands with Bach 
while others anticipate Gluck. The 
“Funeral Sentence” of Purcell, brief 
as it is, belongs among the loftiest 
outgivings of its kind and the sorrow- 
ful chromatic phrase, recurring re- 
peatedly in the texture of the music 
produces an emotional effect worthy 
of Bach. Though it lacks the struc- 
tural firmness of the greater masters 
Purcell’s setting of the 27th Psalm 
ranks indisputably among his proudest 
achievements. Bach’s “Magnificat” is 
of course, a tougher nut to crack and 
the going was sometimes rough, espe- 
cially for the orchestra. As usual, the 
high trumpet part suffered many 
grievous moments. P. 


Dorothy Fisher, Contralto 


Dorothy Fisher, who was heard in 
this city over a year ago, gave an- 
other recital at the Town Hall on 
April 25. Miss Fisher is classified as 
a contralto. The designation seemed 
open to question once again, as it did 
to some listeners last season. The lady 
impressed, as she did before, by the 
fine vocal material she possesses, the 
volume of her tones and her range. 
She is personally attractive and in- 
telligent and’she has taste. She phrases 
musically. Her diction, to be sure, 
lacks clarity. 

Yet the impression left by the re- 
cital as a whole did not differ con- 
spicuously from last year’s. Miss 
Fisher’s vocal schooling is fundamen- 
tally unsound. Her tones, improperly 
supported, are unsteady and lacking 
in focus. Despite the flexibility of the 
organ and its not infrequent sump- 
tuousness her singing left a disturb- 
ing impression of monotony, want of 
expressiveness and color. 


Her program began with Cleo- 
patra’s grand air, from MHandel’s 
“Julius Caesar”, and 3eethoven’s 


“Busslied”, sung in English. There 
followed songs in French by Masse- 
net, Victor Massé, Pierné and a 
singular novelty by Kurt Weill called 
“Complainte de la Seine’, and heard 
for the first time: the aria “Parto, 
parto”, from Mozart’s “Titus”, a 
Lieder group by Schubert, Strauss, 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Recitalists Active 
In Chicago 


Dorothy Maynor, Marian And- 
erson, Jose Iturbi and Local 
Artists Appear 








CuIcaGo.— Dorothy Maynor made 
one of her infrequent appearances in 
Chicago on April 8 at the Opera 
House. Her program listed the usual 
arias, lieder and spirituals. Marian 
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Anderson gave her second Chicago re- 
cital in the same house on April 15, 
dedicating her opening number, Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Maria”, to the memory of 
Franklin Roosevelt. On April 22, José 


Iturbi gave a recital at the Opera 
House. 
Jakob Gimpel, pianist, made his 


debut at the Civic Theater on April 8, 
successfully disclosing technical abili- 
ties of large order. On the same after- 
noon Dorothy Cline, violinist, gave a 
recital in Kimball Hally playing with 
clarity and musical understanding. 

Virginia Parker, soprano, Mid-West 
audition winner of the Adult Educa- 
tion Council’s Musical Arts Song 
Cycle, gave the award recital in Or- 
chestral Hall on April 13. With poise 
and easy stage manner, Miss Parker 
acquitted herself admirably in a pro- 
gram well contrasted. Her singing 
had color, directness and shows steady 
progress in musicianship. Jacob Han- 
neman accompanied. 

A dance group composed of Beatrice 
Seckler, Dorothy Bird and Jose Limon, 
gave a recital at the Eighth Street 
Theater under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago Dance Council. The dances 
were well varied in mood and execu- 
tion and these young dancers impressed 
with their ability. 

Rudolf Serkin gave the final con- 
cert of the Adult Education Council’s 
Musical Arts Piano series in Orches- 
tra Hall on April 17. His program 
listed numbers by Beethoven, Brahms, 
Ravel, Chopin, Mendelssohn and Sme- 
tana, played with intensity and absorp- 
tion. 

The Gamma chapter of Sigma Alpha 
Iota, presented Eileen Bowman, pian- 
ist, and Annajean Brown, contralto, in 
a concert for the benefit of the soror- 
ity’s scholarship fund. Soth young 
artists are good musicians and the pro- 
gram was given with delightful zest. 

Marjorie Morgan, soprano, gave the 
third of her series of four historical 
song recitals at Lufkin Hall on April 
23. Her program, with William Whit- 
taker at the piano, consisted of songs 


by Franz Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, Grieg, Ferrari, Widor, and 
Bemberg. CHARLES QUINT 


Chicago Closes 
54th Season 


Defauw Conducts Per- 
formance of Beethoven’s 
Ninth 


Curicaco.—The 54th season of the 
Chicago Symphony ended on April 19 
and 20 with Désiré Defauw conduct- 
ing. Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
made an impressive close for the sea- 
son and the orchestra made it memor- 
able by the excellent quality of its 
playing. Three hundred high school 
students formed the choral background 
for the symphony. Their singing had 
a buoyant, fresh quality, full of enthusi- 
astic appeal. Soloists were Florence 
Edwards, Margery Mayer, Charles 
Sears, and Bruce Foote, who were also 
heard in Beethoven’s Chant Elégiaque 
earlier in the program. 

The program began with the An- 
dante from Bach’s Sonata for Violin 
in A minor played in memory of 
Arthur G. Cable, who died on April 
12. Mr. Cable had been a member of 
the Orchestral Association since 1933 
and a Vice President since 1938. The 
“Leonore” Overture No. 3 was also 
played at this concert. 

Zino Francescatti was soloist at the 
last Tuesday afternoon concert of the 
season on April 10, and agaiu on April 
12 and 13. Defauw again conducted. 

CHARLES QUINT 


Chicago Choral y 
Groups Perform 


Cuicaco.—The Apollo Musical 
Club, Edgar Nelson, conductor, with 
Robert Birch, organist, and members 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 








Passion According 
to St. John, by Bach, in Orchestra 
Hall on April 9. Soloists were Esther 
Hart, Ruth Slater, Charles Sears, 
Harry Swanson, and John Macdonald. 
The chorus sang with sincerity and 
devotional spirit best exemplifying 
the texture of this noble music. 

The Glee Club of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce, Herbert Hyde, 
conductor, gave its annual concert on 
April 20, with Maud Nosler as 
soloist. The Lyra Singing Society 
gave a concert on Sunday afternoon, 
April 22, under the direction of Frank 
Kubina, with Maria Kurenko, as solo- 
ist. The program, primarily devoted 
to music by Czechoslovakian com- 
posers and folk music, was rich in 
color and texture and the chorus sang 
admirably. The Augustana College 
choir and the Jenny Lind Chorus sang 
on April 23, directed by Henry Veld. 
i. os 


performed The 


Stewart Re-appointed 


In Baltimore 
“Martha” Is Presented—Choral 


Groups Appear—Svendsen 
Makes Debut 


BALTIMORE.— The Symphony Or- 
chestra Association, through its presi- 
dent, R. E. Lee Taylor, announced that 
Reginald Stewart, conductor, has been 
reengaged for the fourth season, and 
that C. C. Cappel will continue as 
manager. The concert series for next 
season will include 28 regular concerts 
and five programs for young people. 
The concerts will feature Helen Trau- 
bel, Albert Spalding, Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, Isaac Stern, Witold Malcuzynski, 
and Yehudi Menuhin. The Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra will again play 
at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, and 
its tour will include Washington, D. C., 
and 25 other cities. 

Charles Wagner’s production of 
“Martha” was given at the Lyric on 
April 28 before an appreciative audi- 
ence. The singing of Susanne Fisher, 
Mona Bradford, Eugene Morgan, Carl- 
ton Gauld and Clifford Menz, as well 
as the supporting members of the cast 
gave delight to the audience. Edwin 
McArthur conducted. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Women’s 
Music Club, Kathryn Gutekunst, con- 
ductor, and Doris Nigh Zahn, accom- 
panist, with assistance of William 
Saughaday, William Apsley, Carlton 
Ford, John Hedeman and Naomi Les- 
nar, violinist, gave its nineteenth 
Spring Concert at the Peabody Insti- 
tute on April 24 before a large audi- 
ence. 

The Peabody Chorus appeared in its 
twelfth annual concert on May 3 under 
the direction of Ifor Jones with Leroy 
Evans at the piano. Sacred music 
predominated the program and wel- 
come variety of style was shown in the 
amusing “Holiday Sing” of William 
Schuman. 

Martha Svendsen, pianist, made her 
professional debut at Cadoa Hall on 
May 2. Clarity of tonal control mark- 
ed her playing. F. B. 


Platoff Cossacks Signed 
For Re-engagements 


Three re-engagements from last 
sttmmer testify to the popularity of 
the General Platoff Don Cossacks. 
They will again be a feature of the 
out-door concerts at the N. Y. Lewis- 
ohn Stadium on June 23, Philadel- 
phia’s Robin Hood Dell on June 28, 


and the Watergate in Washington 
on July 1. Other summer engage- 
ments are pending. 

The members of the chorus are 


having at present a well-earned vaca- 
tion, following their record-breaking 
tour of last season, when they traveled 
35,000 miles, gave concerts in 36 states, 
and filled 125 engagements. 

The Armed Forces also came in 
for their share of the Cossacks on 
this long tour. The company, at all 
times ready and eager to entertain the 





boys, found time to perform for them 
at Lawson General Hospital in Atlan- 
ta, Ga.; Navy General Hospital, 
Seattle, Wash.; R. C. Air Force, Van- 
couver, B. C.; U. S. Naval Training 
Center, Bainbridge, Md.; Camp Joyce 
Kilmer, N. J.; Basic Flying School, 
Coffeyville, Kan.; Camp Fort Knox, 
Kentucky; and the Royal Canadian 
Air Force in Toronto. 
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LaScala Company 
Presents “Tosca” 


PHILADELPHIA.—Continuing its suc- 
cessful season the Philadelphia La- 
Scala Opera Company presented Puc- 
cini’s “Tosca” at the Academy of 
Music on April 13 with Alberto Bac- 
colini as conductor and Vivian della 
Chiesa in the title role. Her inter- 
pretation was resoundingly approved 
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by a capacity audience. Musically and 
dramatically the artist found the role 
advantageous. 

Mario Berini earned hearty applause 
in the part of Cavaradossi. He re- 
placed Giovanni Martinelli, originally 
scheduled. Scarpia was George Czap- 
licki and his portrayal attained high 


distinction in both vocal and _histri- 
onic aspects. Ralph Telasko ap- 
peared as the Sacristan and other 


roles engaged Paul Dennis, Francesco 
Curci, Wilfred Engelman, and John 
Miller. W. E. S. 


Persichetti ‘Fables’ 
Given Performance 


Martinu Piano Concerto 
Has First American 


Hearing 


PHILADELPHIA.—V incent Persi- 
chetti’s “Fables for Narrator and Or- 
chestra” had premier performances at 
the Philadelphia Orchestra’s concerts 
of April 20 and 21 with Eugene Or- 
mandy as conductor. The resident 
composer enjoyed the privilege of 
witnessing an excellent production of 
his work and its favorable acceptance 
as he was greeted with hearty ap- 
plause when called to the stage by Mr. 
Ormandy. 

Six stories from Aesop’s fables pro- 
vided the literary foundation stones for 
Mr. Persichetti’s musical edifice, those 
selected being “The Fox and _ the 
Grapes”, “The Wolf and the Ass”, 
“The Hare and the Tortoise”, “The 
Cat and the Fox”, “A Raven and a 
Swan”, and “The Monkey and the 
Camel”. The moralistic tales are re- 
lated by a narrator against tonal 
backgrounds of musical commentary, 
illustration and expression of mood. 

The composer handled his material 
deftly and interestingly as to designs, 
patterns, instrumentation and _ color- 
ings, and with pleasing melodic and 
harmonic elements. There are ef- 
fective contrasts between the several 
sections. Mr. Persichetti appears to 
have fabricated an attractive and en- 


tertaining work. Robert Grooters 
acted as narrator. 
[chaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony 


and Strauss’s “Music of the Spheres” 
made up the surrounding bill. 

The program for the concerts of 
April 13, 14, and 16 paid homage to 
the memory of President Roosevelt 
with performances of Bach’s “Come 
Sweet Death” and Beethoven's “Ero- 
ica” Symphony. These replaced the 
originally-listed “Chant of 1942” by 
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Paul Creston and Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony. 

Retained on the program was Bohu- 
slav Martinu’s Second Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra, credited with 
its introductory American presenta- 
tions. In three movements, the com- 
position exhibited considerable worthi- 
ness in ideas, purpose and writing, and 
like most Martinu music heard here, 
evidenced the exceptional qualities of 
this art. The Coneerto incidentally 
dates from 1934 but on the present oc- 
casions was played in a new version 
with revisions in the orchestration 
made by Martinu last year. 

Rudolf Firkusny, Czech pianist who 
interpreted the brilliant piano part at 
the Concerto’s premiere in Prague in 
1935, again as soloist and won ac- 
claim by his aplomb and virtuosity. 

The season’s final children’s concert 
had Saul Caston as conductor on 
April 21. Mary van Doren was 
commentator and Edna Phillips and 
Marjorie Tyre were soloists in mu- 


sic by Paul White and Granados. 
Mozart’s “Eine kleine Nachtmusik”, 
Pierne’s Pastorale for ‘Woodwinds, 


Berezowsky’s Suite for Brass Instru- 

ments and numbers by Liadoff and 

Berlioz completed the program. 
Wituiam E, Smita. 


Philadelphians 
Conclude Season 


Ormandy Conducts 
Request Program — 


Awards Presented 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Philadelphia 
Orchestra with Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducting gave the final concerts of its 
regular subscription series at the 
Academy of Music on April 26 and 
27. The Orchestra’s season, the 45th, 
will be rounded out with a mid-West- 
ern tour including several Canadian 
concerts and the annual group of per- 
formances at the Ann Arbor Festival. 
On its return to Philadelphia the Or- 
chestra is scheduled for a Pension 
Foundation Benefit concert on May 15. 

The final program, which was all- 
request, listed Franck’s D minor Sym- 
phony, the Prelude and Love-Death 
from “Tristan and Isolde,” and Rich- 
ard Strauss’s Suite from his “Rosen- 
kavalier” music. 

The concerts also were occasions 
for the distribution of various honors. 
At the April 26 event, Mr. Ormandy 
received an Order of Knighthood from 
the Dominican Republic and at the 
concert of Aprl 27 the Women’s Com- 
mitee of the Philadelphia Orchestra 






















































PIANIST CLOSES WILLIAMSPORT SERIES 





Rudolf Serkin, Pianist, Is Shown with Members of the Executive Committee of the 
Williamsport, Penna., Community Concert Association, Following the Final Concert 
of the Season. (From the Left) Mrs. Earl Z. McKay, George B. Levan, Mrs. Guy 


Baldwin, Mr. Serkin, Mrs. Eaton N. Frisbie and Mrs. H. P. Rathmell. 


Other 


Artists Who Have Appeared Under the Association's Auspices This Season Have 
Been the Columbia Opera Company in "Carmen", Mary Van Kirk, Contralto, 
and William Primrose, Violist 








Frances A. 
Wister, observed its annual custom of 
presenting gold watches to musicians 
with 25 years of continuous service to 


‘hrough its chairman, 


their credit. Cited this year were: 
John W. Molloy, Aaron Gorodetsky, 
Henry W. Schmidt, Benjamin Gusi- 
koff, Albin Hase and Jules Serpen- 
tini. The C. Hartman Kuhn award 
and monetary prize, given annually to 
a Philadelphia Orchestra musician for 
outstanding achievement, was given to 
Louis Gesensway for his attainments 
as a composer. Mr. Ormandy has 
commissioned Mr. Gesensway to write 
a new work especially for performance 
by the Philadelphians, a Suite depict- 
ing in music, several famous Squares 
of the Quaker City. 


WittrAm F. SMITH. 





Concert Pays Tribute 
To Wounded Soldiers 


Philadelphia Hears’ Recitals 
by Parker, Kapell, Singher, 
Casadesus and Others 


PHILADELPHIA.—A “Tribute to the 
Wounded” Concert at the Academy 
of Music on April 20 featured Mar- 
garet Lilly, soprano; Julius Schul- 

(Continued on page 22 
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Kindler Conducts Mexico Symphony 


MEXICO CITY 


HE Spring season of the Sym- 

phony Orchestra of the National 
University at the Palace of Fine Arts, 
was auspiciously opened under the 
guest leadership of Hans Kindler, of 
the National Symphony at Washing- 
ton. Mr. Kindler is the second guest 
conductor at the helm of the Univer- 
sity Symphony since that organization 
adopted the policy of occasionally in- 
viting foreign guests, the first one 
having been Juan Jose Castro. 

Mr. Kindler conducted two concerts 
and established himself in the opinion 
of public and critics as one of the 
most expert artists of the baton heard 
here. He is a conductor without any 
mannerisms or prima donna tricks 
whatever. He possesses a keen sense of 
style and a special gift for getting 
from an orchestra a mellow, velvety 
tone. His main achievement at the 


first concert was a stirring perform- 
ance of the Fourth Symphony of 
Brahms. This was a unique occasion 
because it was the first time in the 
experience of this 


listener that a 
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Mexican audience gave a conductor a 
genuine ovation after a Brahms sym- 
phony. For one reason or another the 
symphonies of Brahms have not been 
popular here, irrespective of the con- 
ductor. None of these works has ever 
been received with more than courteous 
applause. 

However, in the present case there 
was such unexpected enthusiasm that 
a truly memorable atmosphere was 
created. There was a great ovation 
for the guest and for his players. Mr. 
Kindler has achieved for a true ap- 
preciation of the spirit of Brahms 
something like what Jose Iturbi did, a 
number of years ago, for an under- 
standing of Mozart and what Walter 
Gieseking did for the piano works of 
Debussy. 

On the same program was heard a 
well-knit performance of Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger” Overture and of a 
charming Suite the conductor had 
made out of three violin pieces by 
Corelli. 

The soloist of the occasion was the 
14-year-old Joseph Kahan, winner in 
1943 of the youthful pianists’ contest 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic. This 
time he played very ably, with beauti- 
ful phrasing and understanding of 
style, the First Concerto of Beethoven. 
Mr. Kindler accompanied him ad- 
mirably. 

The feature of Mr. Kindler’s second 
concert was a series of extracts from 
“Boris Godunoff” as orchestrated by 
the conductor. It made a powerful im- 
pression. Mussorgsky actually gained 
more applause than 3eethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony. 

As a special homage to the Mexican 
composer Jose Rolon, who died not 
long ago, the orchestra played his “El 
Festin de los Enanos” (“The Feast of 
the Dwarfs”). It is a kind of short 
symphonic poem, Mexican in atmos- 
phere, and it reminds one, despite its 
brevity, of Dukas’s “Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice”’, The program was completed 
with Mr. Kindler’s transcription of a 
Toccata by Frescobaldi. 

Under its own conductor the same 
orchestra has given several concerts 
of particular interest. Among these 
was one at which was given a notable 
performance of Bruckner’s Third 
Symphony, a work rarely heard here. 
Jose Rocabruna showed once more 
as he has in the past his deep sym- 
pathy with Bruckner. 

Under Jose F. Vazquez, the capable 
co-conductor of the University Sym- 
phony, the entire cycle cf Tchaikov- 
sky’s symphonies was given. It is the 
first time here that the complete sym- 
phonic output of Tchaikovsky has been 
played. 

Outstanding, too, has been the series 
of six concerts by the reorganized 
Roth Quartet. The organization estab- 
lished such a high standard of artistry 
that it is going to be difficult in the 
future for any other chamber music 
ensemble to surpass this one. The 
series took place at the Palace of Fine 
Arts under the auspices of the “Pro 
Arte” musical association. Two pro- 
grams were devoted to Beethoven ex- 
clusively and what the Roth players 
did in the Quartets Op. 131 and 132, 
made history in Mexico City. Another 
program was given over to Haydn 
and Mozart and included a fine per- 
formance of the Clarinet Quintet in 
which the Mexican clarinetist, Anas- 
tasio Flores, gave a notable account 
of himself. Schubert, Brahms and 
Dvorak made up another program 
with a fifth dedicated to the Russian 
composers Borodin, Shostakovitch and 
Tchaikovsky. It was the latter who 
walked off with most of the popular 
honors, A French program was given 
over to César Franck’s Piano Quintet, 
with Pablo Castellanos, a gifted young 
pupil of Cortot and Edwin Fischer, 
an assisting artist; and to the quartets 
by Debussy and Ravel. Mr. Castel- 


lanos is remembered for his successful 
appearance some time ago with the 
Osquesta Sinfonica de Mexico under 
Carlos Chavez. 

Among other events of significance 
at the Palace of Fine Arts was a 
Lieder evening hy the Mexican artist 
Maria Bonilla, who sang in deeply 
moving and poetic fashion the whole 
of Schubert’s “Winterreise”. Jose 
Ordonez accompanied flawlessly. The 
applause was tremendous. Gyorgy 


Sandor returned after an absence of: 


two years and in three recitals dis- 
played considerable progress. His per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
101, stood out particularly. Each of 
the concerts, however, was memorable. 

The Mexico City ballet season en- 
joyed this year the distinguished or- 
chestral support of the Orquesta 
Sinfonica de Mexico. The conductors 
were Carlos Chavez and his assistant, 
Jose Pablo Moncayo. 








Philadelphia Concerts 
(Continued from page 21) 


man, violinist; William Kincaid, flut- 
ist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and 
William Gibson, conductor with an en- 
semble of Philadelphia Orchestra 
players. Senator Harley M. Kilgore 
of West Virginia gave an address 
dealing with the part of music in the 
War, especially in contributing to the 
morale of servicemen, and he also 
awarded prizes to several winners in 
an essay contest for service men and 
women on the subject “What Music 
Means To Me”. 

The evening also listed a recital by 
Minnie Louise Parker, contralto and 
winner of the 1944 Marian Anderson 
Award. She impressed as a highly 
promising artist. 

srilliant accomplishments in tech- 
nique characterized the piano playing 
of William Kapell at the Academy of 
Music on April 19. 

At the Philadelphia Art Alliance 
the Twentieth Century Music Group 
closed its sixth season. Vincent Per- 
sichetti and Dorothea Persichetti per- 
formed the former’s Sonata for Two 
Pianos and a Poulenc work. Randall 
Thompson’s Suite for Oboe, Clarinet 
and Viola engaged Laila Storch, Stan- 
ley Drucker and Gaétano Molieri, and 
songs by Debussy, Dupare and Hue 
were sung by Gabrielle Hunt. 

Martial Singher, baritone, and Gaby 
Casadesus, pianist, shared the Acad- 
emy of Music stage on April 18. Mr. 
Singher’s artistry delighted in arias 
and songs by Gluck, Schubert, Cha- 
brier, Gounod and others, and Mme. 
Casadesus exercised her powers in 


works by Schumann, Debussy and 
Fauré. 
The final Matinee Musical Clut 


concert of the season, at the Bellevue- 


Stratford Ballroom on April 17 
featured the club’s chorus under 
Harry Sykes. At the Academy of 


Music Foyer, Robert Elmore led the 
Musical Art Society of Camden in an 
enjoyable choral concert. Shirley 
Trepel and Jacoh Lateiner assisted. — 

The Philadelphia Chapter of the 
National Association for American 
Composers and Conductors ended its 
1944-45 series at the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance on April 16. Attention cen- 
tered on the premiere of a Sonata for 
Violin and Piano by Paul Garabedian 
_ Vincent Persichetti’s third Piano 
Sonata, played by his wife, Dorothea 
at a Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music faculty concert in the Barclav 
ballroom, on April 12, argued well 
for the composer’s broadening endow- 
ments. Mr. Persichetti, as pianist. 
collaborated with Elsa Hilger. cellist. 
in a Shostakovich Sonata. Miss Hil- 
ger also offered her own arrangement 
of the Bach Chaconne and Carolvr 
Diller, soprano, supported by Alliso~ 
Drake at the keyboard, did a group 
of Fauré songs. 

A diverting and entertaining eve- 
ning was furnished by the actor- 
singer, Bartalini, who appeared for 
the Philadelphia Forum at the Acad- 









emy of Music on April 9. The recent 
calendar also contained concerts by the 
Germantown Youth Orchestra, and a 
90th anniversary celebration by the 
Harmonie Chorus. 

WittiaM E. Sirs. 
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Rochester Festival 
(Continued from page 8) 
ter-Spring” by Ernest Bloch; “Central 
Park” based upon the Suite “Adven- 
tures in a Perambulator” by John Al- 
den Carpenter; Incantamento and 
Dansa Brasiliera by Carmargo Guar- 
nieri; and “An American in Paris” 
by George Gershwin. Olive McCue 
was guest soloist, and the guest artists 
were John Scancarella and Robert 
Moeller. Premier danseur was Earl 
Kage, and soloists, Maybelle Lama 

and Vivian Landrock. 

On Saturday afternoon, the fifth 
program of the festival was designated 
the sixty-seventh American Composers 
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THOMAS L. THOMAS CLOSES VINCENNES CIVIC SERIES 
From the Left, Katheryn Utlet, Thomas L. Thomas, Jacob Hanneman, Murl 
Springsted, Mrs. Virginia Marshall and Earl Murley, President of the Civic Music 
Association 


VINCENNES, IND.—One of the most 
popular concerts given locally was that 
of Thomas L. Thomas, baritone, who 
closed the season of the Civic Music 


NO 


Concert, with Dr. Hanson again con- 
ducting. The soloists were Jacques 
Gordon, violinist, Joseph Lupkiewicz, 
baritone, and assisting on the program 
were the Eastman School Choir, the 
Eastman School Choral Ensemble and 
the Men’s Chorus of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. The pro- 
gram consisted of an excerpt from 
Herbert Elwell’s ballet “The Happy 
Hypocrite’; Rounds for String Or- 
chestra by David Diamond; final dance 
from the ballet “Gold and the Senior 
Commandante” by William Bergsma ; 
“Night Flight” by Gardner Read; 
Suite from the ballet “Sahdji” for 
voices and orchestra by William Grant 
Still, a first performance; Robert San- 
ders’s Concerto for Violin and Or- 
chestra, with Mr. Gordon, soloist, a 
first public performance; “Characters 
from Hans Christian Andersen” by 
Bernard Rogers; and Dr. Hanson’s 
“Drum Taps” for chorus and orches- 
tra, with Mr. Lupkiewicz as soloist. 
The second half of the program was 
broadcast by Station WHAM. 

The ballet music by Mr. Still is an 
arrangement made from the ballet 
which was performed here in 1931. It 
is exciting music, primitive and full 
of color. The chorus was very effec- 
tive. The Concerto is excellent writ- 
ing, holding the interest well and giv- 
ing the violin full scope for fine play- 
ing. Mr. Gordon was at his best in it. 
Mr. Rogers’s four little pieces from 
Hans Christian Andersen is very light 
material, hardly worthy a place on 
an orchestral program, unless being 
played for children, which was perhaps 
what it was written for. 

Dr. Hanson’s “Drum Taps” was 
given a thrilling performance, and 
proved a high note with which to close 
the very successful festival. Dr. Han- 
son was recalled to the podium many 
times, the singers and players on the 
stage joining in the prolonged ap- 
plause. Mary Ertz WILL 





Symphony Competition 
Date Is Extended 


Derroir.—The final date for com- 
posers to submit their manuscripts in 
the $32,500 “Symphony of the Amer- 
icas” competition has been extended 
two months to Sept. 1, according to an 
announcement made through the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System by Henry 
H. Reichhold, President of the Detroit 


Symphony and sponsor of the award. 
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.B. Read 


Association Series. Other artists who 
have appeared this year have been 
Josephine Antoine and the Le Roy, 
Foster, Scholz Ensemble. 
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Beecham Leads 


Rochester Closing 


Lady Beecham Is Soloist 
—Civic Continues “Pop” 
Series 


RocHESTER—The current season of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra’ was 
brought to a close on March 21, with 
Sir Thomas Beecham as guest con- 
ductor and Lady Beecham as piano 
soloist. The program consisted of 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 102, Freder- 
ick Delius’s Concerto for Pianoforte 
in C minor, and Sibelius’s First Sym- 
phony. Lady Beecham gave a brilliant 
performance of the Delius music, and 
both she and her husband were re- 
called to the stage many times. 

Earlier in the season Nathan Mil- 
stein had been soloist with the or- 
chestra when Guy Fraser Harrison 
conducted. Mr. Milstein played 
Tchaikovsky's Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra. Leonard Bernstein, who 
has appeared here as guest conductor, 
impressed his audience with his mod- 
est demeanor and excellent conduct- 
ing. The works he directed were 
compositions by C. P. E. Bach, Beet- 
hoven and Brahms. 


Rubinstein Plays 


Artur Rubinstein, pianist, was heard 
in recital at the Eastman Theatre 
by a large audience on March 16, 
under the auspices of the Civic Music 
Association. 

On April 1, the Civic Orchestra, 
Guy Fraser Harrison, conductor, had 
as soloist for a “Pop” concert Charles 
Magnante, accordion player. The 
theatre was full, as is usual at these 
Sunday events. 

An Italian program was featured 
by the Civic Orchestra on April 22. 
Luigi Silva, cellist, and Louise Fer- 
rante, soprano, were soloists. The 
final “Pop” concert was given on 
April 29, with Alec Templeton as solo- 
ist. 

Yves Tinayre, baritone, was heard 
in recital at the Kilbourn Hall series 
by a large audience on April 10. Paul 
Draper and Larry Adler, dance and 
harmonica virtuosos, were presented 
at the Eastman Theatre by the Civic 
Music Association on April 16. 

M. E. WILL 
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THe MusicaL Scene. By Virgil 
Thomson. 301. pages. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. $3.00. 


OU may not like Virgil Thomson. 

You may deplore his unemotional 
objectivity. You may be irritated by 
his excessive and insistent urbanity. 
You may be disenchanted and resent- 
ful about the self-concious naiveté he 
affects when naiveté serves his extra- 
curricular purposes. You may be ex- 
asperated by the obvious shock-tech- 
nique wherewith he purveys both con- 
ventional and unconventional ideas in 
unconventional language. You may be 
distressed for these and fifty more 
reasons when you read his latest ad- 
dition to the current musical specula. 
But you will not put down “The 
Musical Scene” until you have read 
every dizzy, dilacerating page in the 
book. It is that provoking. 

Not that there is anything new 
about any of it. It is merely a miscel- 
lany of the author’s daily notices and 
Sunday columns in the New York 
Herald Tribune with which most of 
us, who like cold morning showers, 
are already familiar. However, it is 
Mr. Thomson's selection of the best 
of these, and the subjects range 
through orchestras, conductors, com- 
positions and composers, opera, re- 
citalists, sacred and choral music, 
“processed” music and general ideas 
mainly about modern music. 


Short on Traditions 


Since there are so many different 
pieces of varying quality, we must 
content ourselves with a few general 
observations on Mr. Thomson’s critica 
as a whole. As we pointed out above, 
you may not like what Mr. Thomson 
says, but you will read what he says 
and you will be glad that you read 
it. He is what might be called a prime 
thinker in music. He respects tradi- 
tions in music but he has no respect 
for the traditional opinions which 
have grown up beside those traditions. 
He approaches every musical subject 
as though it had never been written 
about before. He does not hesitate, 
for instance, to appraise “La Traviata” 
or Beethoven’s “Eroica” or “Die 
Walkiire” as though thev were written 
yesterday. He is “a man from Mis- 
souri’, as he is fond of remarking, 
and he takes nothing for granted. 
He looks at practically everything 
solely in the light of his own ex- 
perience and thus treads outrageously 
and frequently on the toes of his 
colleagues, past and present. 


He is not a music reviewer in the 
sense of a reporter. As often as not, 
he turns a routine recital notice into 
a sermon or a familiar essay on some 
point only remotely connected with 
the event in hand. For example, a 
lengthy review of an orchestral con- 
cert under Sir Thomas Beecham in 
which symphonies by Haydn and 
Mozart, Delius’s “Paris” and Dvorak’s 
Symphonic Variations were played, 
turns out to be an elaborate disquisi- 
tion on Sir Thomas as a conductor 
with one short paragraph thrown in 
obliquely, and almost parenthetically, 


on the actual performance of the 
evening. 
In matters of musical judgment 


Mr. Thomson is equally individual- 
istic. As a professional musician, he 
is likely to be more practical and 
pragmatic in his evaluations of music 
and musicians than the more dilettante 
writers. He has a strong objectivist 
philosophy of musical aesthetic which 
prevents him from appreciating, or 
even fully understanding, the old 
Romantic school of composition, par- 
ticularly the German Romantic, al- 
though he designates himself a Neo- 
Romantic in his own work as a com- 
poser. He is completely captivated by 
French styles and traditions, as is 
natural since he had much of his 
creative training and experience in 








A View of Thomson Viewing the Scene 


Paris. He also is a firm champion of 
contemporary American music, wheth- 
er by faith or by expediency, but 
it is evident that he wishes the Gallic 
insemination were stronger than it is. 
Mr. Thomson’s greatest value, prob- 
ably, as an observer of the contem- 
porary scene is his insistence upon 
being part of it. He is not stuffy about 
relics and customs. He is not high- 
brow nor snobbish about musical 
manifestations of the day going on 
on lower aesthetic levels—dance music, 
swing, basic folk music, etc. He is 
alive to not only the potentialities 
but also the present accomplishments 
of modern mechanical devices like 
radio and the movies. He refuses to 
view the musical goings-on in our 
time from an ivory tower erected some 
time before the Twentieth Century. 
He is a fresh, individual, irreverent, 
intelligent and highly disturbing el- 
ement in American musical journal- 
ism. R. F. E. 
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and Mr. Francescatti was 
more than half a dozen times. 


It should be mentioned here that Dr. 
Charles A. Sink, the man responsible 
for May Festivals these many years, 
ran into trouble just when he thought 
his work was done. The festival was 
a complete sell-out; standees lined the 
rear of the vast Hill Auditorium; the 
walls and box office bulged. Now was 
the time for Dr. Sink to relax and 
enjoy the fruits of his labor. Then 
came the gremlins. First Ezio Pinza 
was taken ill, then on Saturday, Bidu 
Sayao too. That meant changing the 
entire Saturday night show and run- 
ning off some 6,000 new programs. 
The “Blessed Damozel” was to have 
been sung by the Choral Union with 
Miss Sayao as leading soloist. 

In its place the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra put Bach’s B minor Suite with 
William Kincaid as soloist. The biggest 
disappointment was probably felt by 
Hardin Van Deursen and the chorus, 
since they had spent so much time on 
the Debussy cantata. The Ann Arbor 
audience, however, iong renowned for 
its interest in music per se rather than 
in box office attractions, quickly 
adapted itself and was enchanted by 
Mr. Kincaid and his flute. 


Rosalind Nadell Scores 


Young Rosalind Nadel! graciously 
substituted for Miss Sayao in a solo 
group of Mozart arias, and she also 
was accepted with alacrity. Her 
mellifluous mezzo voice was admirably 
suited to the “Voi che sapete” and 
“Non so piu’, the latter being repeated 
at the insistence of her listeners. Be- 
sides her pleasing tonal quality and 
intelligence, Mjss Nadell manifested a 
poise and stage presence that was 
commendable, considering her youth 
and lack of time for rehearsal with the 
orchestra. Ann Arbor took her to its 
heart and looks for her return in the 
“Blessed Damozel” next year, along 
with Miss Sayao. 

Thus Saturday evening turned out to 
be a conventional but thoroughly 
satisfactory program. Except for the 
Mozart arias, it consisted entirely of 
the three B’s. Besides the Bach, Mr. 
Caston gave a crisp account of the 
Beethoven First Symphony and closed 
with the Brahms Second. 


An Orchid for Serkin 


While the haunting strains of 
Brahms still lingered in the ears of 
Hill habitués, Rudolf Serkin carried 
on with that composer’s Second Piano 
Concerto on Sunday afternoon, May 6. 
Eugene Ormandy was at the helm for 
the inspired and inspiring performance 
which was beyond the shadow of doubt 


recalled 





Mr. 


Festival. 
Serkin, Mr. Ormandy and the orches- 
tra were at their best and that best is 
such that any words about technique 
and coordination, poetry and sublimity, 
only skim the surface. 

The pianist took many bows and 


the apex of the 1945 


generously shared the plaudits with 
Samuel Mayes, ’cellist, responsible for 
much of the enchantment of the slow 
movement. Mr. Ormandy also received 
his meed of appreciation for the 
Brahms and for the two other works 
that comprised the Sunday matinee 
fare. These were his own exquisite 
transcription of the Bach Chorale Pre- 
lude “O Mensch, bewein’ dein’ Siinde 
gross” and the sprucely refined “Re- 
formation” Symphony of Mendelssohn. 
The latter was a little on the precious 
side, cohesive but transparent. 

Aside from the indisposition of Mr. 
Pinza and Miss Sayao,, there were 
two reasons for dissatisfaction, at least 
from this reviewer’s viewpoint. In the 
first place it rained and was very cold 
almost throughout the entire festival. 
This has been true to a great extent 
for the past few years, since the dates 
were pushed back from the beautiful 
mid-May days of the early 1930 fes- 
tivals. It may seem unimportant; yet 
the weather actually does affect the 
mood of performers and listeners. The 
rain and cold dampened spirits and 
voices. The Youth Chorus shivered in 
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Obituary 


Dezso D’Antalffy 


Denvit_e, N. J.—Deszo D’Antalffy, 
Hungarian organist and composer, 
died in a nursing home here on May 
1, after an illness of several years. He 
was 59 years old. 

Born in Nagy-Becskerek, Hungary, 
July 24, 1885, he studied music first 
in Budapest and later under Reger in 
Leipzig and Bossi in Milan. He was 
for a time professor of organ at the 
Landes-Musik-Akademie in Budapest. 
After several years as assistant con- 
ductor at the Cologne Opera, he came 
to the United States in 1921. Two 
years later he became teacher of organ 
at the Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester, N. Y., and also organist 
at the Eastman Theatre. He con- 
ducted the orchestera in Max Rein- 
hardt’s spectacle, “The Miracle” and 
was associated with both the Cincin- 
nati Symphony and the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony as organist. 
He composed “The Voice of Millions” 
which was broadcast at the dedication 
of the Rockefeller Center and his 
operetta-legend, “Onteora’s Bride” 
was given at the Music Hall. He 
also composed works for orchestra, 
songs and organ pieces also a light 
opera, “Ein Faschingsabenteuer”, His 
wife and one daughter survive him. 
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Herman Kumme 


PHILADELPHIA. — Herman Kumme, 
for many years director of the Ger- 
mantown Branch of the Temple Uni- 
versity School of Music in Philadel- 
phia, died here on April 20, aged 74. 
An organist and pianist, Mr. Kumme 
was especially active in the field of 
choral music and directed the United 
Singers of Philadelphia and other or- 
ganizations. In earlier years he col- 
laborated with Victor Herbert, 
Theodore Thomas and Walter Dam- 
rosch in the presentation of works for 
chorus and orchestra. W.E. S. 


Elmer S. Hosmer 
ProvIDENCE, R. I.—Elmer S. 





Hos- 


mer, composer, organist, choir-master, 
former professor of Music at Rhode 
Island College of Education and for 
20 years principal of the old Paw- 
tucket High School died at his home 
He was 


in Pawtucket on April 24. 
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Oscar Levant 


Nicola Moscona 


white cottons. Perhaps the itinerary of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, plus the 
accelerated schedule of the University, 
may be the cause, but the fact remains 
that more lobbyists talked about the 
weather than about the music. 

A second reason for pique is the 
carillon “music” that issues from the 
Burton Memorial Tower throughout 
the Festival. Artists trying to rest 
before appearances have to listen to 
the jumbled overtones of the big bells. 
Critics trying to write their stories 
between concerts give up in despair. 
Percival Price is undoubtedly an 
excellent carilloneur but the bells are 
the most costly, and the most annoying 
feature of the week. Otherwise, the 
festival was a great success. 


nee 


82 years old. Born in Clinton, Mass.. 
he received both the Bachelor’s and 
the Master of Arts degree from 
Brown University. Among his sev- 
eral hundred compositions was the 
Cantata, “Pilgrims of 1600” which 
was presented by a large chorus in 
this city in 1921 and repeated in 
Boston at the Eastern Music Teach- 
ers’ Convention. Besides his wife, a 
daughter and a son survive. 
A & & 





William Howland 


Detroitr.—William Howland, for- 
mer head of the music department of 
the University of Michigan and 
founder of the Detroit Institute of 
Musical Arts, died here on May 2 at 
the age of 82. He had been head of 
the voice department at the Institute 
since 1914. 

A native of Worcester, Mass., he 
was educated there and later studied 
music in New York and London, also 
in Germany. On his return to this 
country he sang in various churches 
and taught singing in New York for 
five years and in Boston for the suc- 
ceeding four years. He was a solo 
member of The Bostonians for two 
seasons. From 1900 to 1914, he 
headed the voice department of the 
University of Michigan. He had also 
been bass soloist and leader of the 
choir at Temple Beth El, here. He 
was an active member of various mus- 
ical associations. 


Margaret Gorham Glaser 


St. Jounsspury, Vt.—Funeral ser- 
vices were held here recently for Mar- 
garet Gorham Glaser, formerly a well- 
known organist and pianist of Boston. 
Mrs. Glaser died in hospital in Boston 
after a brief illness, at the age of 69. 
She was born in Barnet, Vt., but came 
to St. Johnsbury as a child. Her music 
education was received at the New 
England Conservatory of Music and 
later in Germany. She was heard in 
this country as organist and accom- 
panist and also toured with a trio 
which included a violinist and a cellist. 


Franklin E. Hathaway 


Cuicaco.—Franklin E. Hathaway, 
composer, director and president of the 
National Music Company, died on 
May 4 in the Illinois Central Hospital. 
He was 52 years old. His firm was the 
publisher of the works of the late 
Eleanor Everest Freer. 
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Cornelius, Wagner and Liszt and a 
group of songs in English. There was 
much applause, many flowers and a 
number of encores. Frank Chatterton 
was the accompanist. . 


Vivian Rivkin, Pianist 

Vivian Rivkin gave a recital at Car- 
negie Hall on April 27 under the spon- 
sorship of the organization called 
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Gena Branscombe 


Vivian Rivkin 


Sweethearts of Servicemen. The prin- 
cipal feature of the program was the 
first concert performance in this city 
of a Trio in E minor by Dmitri Sho- 
stakovich for piano, violin and cello 
written last Summer in memory of the 
composer’s friend, Ivan Sollerinsky, a 
noted Russian musicologist who died 
a year ago. Aside from this novelty, 
already broadcast here, Miss Rivkin 
offered Beethoven’s “Pathetique” So- 
nata, Schumann’s “Carnaval” and 
three new compositions by Richard 
Arnell, Alan Shulman, U. S. N., and 
Pfc. Sol Kaplan. 

The elegiac Trio of the Russian 
composer has four movements, re- 
spectively marked andante, allegro non 


troppo, largo and allegretto, the last 
two played without a break. It is 
music of obvious sincerity, typical 


Shostakovich with all his rhythmic, 
harmonic and structural devices and 
neither the best nor the worst he has 
given us. He has been plainly moved 
by the sorrowful circumstance that 
called it forth and the score is an un- 
mistakably communicative document. 
Possibly its most arresting and ex- 
pressive page is the opening andante, 
which enunciates a theme in unaccom- 
panied cello harmonics, followed by its 
statement on the muted violin and, in 
turn, on the piano. The subsequent 
movements offer the usual Shostako- 
vich clichés collated with the Soviet 
composer’s habitual expertness. The 
concluding allegretto has a melodic 
basis of animated folk themes. By and 
large, the Trio is more concentrated, 
personal and impressive than some of 
those inflated and spectacular works of 


its composer, behind which one so 
often feels the spur of propaganda. It 
was most admirably performed by 


Miss Rivkin in conjunction with Joseph 
Fuchs, violinist, and Nikolai Graudan, 
cellist. 

Miss Rivkin gave a rather small- 
scale but nevertheless musical and 
sensitive presentation of the Beethoven 


sonata. Less satisfying was the “Car- 
naval”. The new pieces proved to be 
hardly worth the effort the pianist 


expended on them. The most am- 
bitious was the first, by the English 
musician Richard Arnell—a set of 
22 variations on a brief and rather 
dour theme of his own. The varia- 
tions are short and the comparative 
unresourcefulness of the composer 
prevents his work from achieving a 
becoming integration and unity. Alan 
Shulman’s “Cradle Song” is a senti- 
mental amateur effusion and Sol Kap- 
lan’s “Toccata, Song and Dance”, a 
rehash of rhythmic and melodic effects 
plentifully exploited by a multitude of 
composers of modern and less modern 
persuasion. Bs 


Branscombe Choral 
The Branscombe Choral, conducted 
by Gena Branscombe, gave its annual 
concert on May 1 in Town Hall, be- 
fore an enthusiastic audience. The 
assisting artists included Philip Whit- 








field, bass, who was accompanied by soto, performed arrangements of com- 





Conrad forsberg; Ruth Freeman, positions by Wagner, Bach, Tchaikoy- 
flute; Norma Bloomberg, French sky, Offenbach, Strauss, Lehar, Soro- 
horn; and James A. Hager, percussion soto and Sousa. The ensemble played 


























































The accompanist for the Choral was with good intonation and phrasing, re- 
Jean Jordan. Mary Elizabeth Jenkins sponding well to Mr. Sorosoto’s direc- 
was at the organ. The Choral sang tion. N. 
works by Brahms, Beach, Poldowski, 

Chaminade, Mascagni, Rimsky-Korsa- Mayme Richardson, Soprano, 

koff, Kodaly, Marion Bauer, Virgil gryee Wendell, Pianist 


Thomson, Martha Alter, Philip James 


and Margaret Starr McLain, and folk Mayme Richardson, soprano, and 


song. Mr. Whitfield was heard in Bruce Wendell, pianist, both Negroes, 
songs by Handel, Orlando Morgan, gave a joint recital in the Town Hall 
Verdi, Gounod, Vaughan Williams, on the afternoon of April r for the 
Deems Taylor, Eric Coates and Fred- benefit of the American Red Cross. 
erick Cowen. B. Leo Taubman was Miss Richardson’s 
accompanist. 

Symphonic Accordion Society Mr. Wendell began the program 

The Symphonic Accordion Society with Schubert's Variations on a 


Theme by Hiittenbrenner and Schu- 


of Paterson, N. J., appeared in Carne- “irs et ” 
Kinderszenen 


gie Hall on April 20. The ensemble 
of 24 players, conducted by Otto Soro- 
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heard in works by Chopin and Liszt. 
In spite of some nervousness which 
marred his playing, he displayed mu- 
sicianship and good taste in his ap- 
proach to the pieces offered and he 
probably has a much better controlled 
technique than he exhibited on this 
occasion. 

Miss Richardson’s voice is ample in 
size and well produced. She offered 
arias from Verdi's “Otello” and 
“Aida” and from “Tannhauser”, also 
songs by Hummel, Gluck, Ronald and 
Coleridge-Taylor as well as several 
Spirituals. Her singing was interest- 
ing and was greatly appreciated by 
the large audience. : 


Ferenc Molnar, 
Who Played a 
Distinguished 
Viola Program 


Ferenc Molnar, Violinist 


Ferenc Molnar, formerly of the Roth 
Quartet and now first viola of the San 
Francisco Symphony, gave a recital at 
the Town Hall on May 4 which must 
be ranked among the more distin- 
guished events of the season now con- 
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cluding. Even if Mr. Molnar were not 
the cultured and sensitive artist he is 
the program he offered would have 
challenged attention. It contained the 
player’s own transcription of Bach’s 
violin sonata in E minor (transposed 
for the viola into A minor), Brahms’s 
F minor Sonata, Op. 120, No. 1, an 
early but fascinating Concertstiick by 
Georges Enesco; a “Grave” for unac- 
companied viola, by Max Reger, a 
suite by Darius Milhaud, entitled 
“Quatre Visages,” composed in 1943 
and done for the first time in New 
York and some .shorter pieces by 
George McKay, Carl Fuerstner and 
Arthur Bliss. The pianist of the eve- 
nitig was Carl Fuerstner. 

What with the sodden weather out- 
side and the hot and humid air of the 
hall it would have been surprising if 
Mr. Molnar had not labored more or 
less under the burden of the atmos- 
phere. In spite of his sensitiveness 
and taste, his rare musicianship, feel- 
ing for style and technical accomplish- 
Ment the artist’s tone seemed at first 
deficient in smoothness and volume 
while his intonation was by no means 
irreproachable. He was furthermore 

pered by the heavy piano playing 
of Mr. Fuerstner which, especially in 
Brahms’s magnificent sonata (one of 
the pair of masterpieces written for 
either clarinet or viola), stood in the 
way of a carefully balanced interpreta- 
tion. The piano part is excessively 
difficult in any case and the assertive- 
ness of Mr. Fuerstner, though in a 
measure understandable, did not help 
Mr. Molnar’s efforts. Subsequently, 
however, the pianist tamed his exuber- 
ance. 

By the time Mr. Molnar arrived at 
Reger’s unaccompanied “Grave” his 
playing had undergone a sea-change. 
The work itself is one of its composer’s 
finest efforts and sounds like a noble 
outgrowth of Bach. Mr. Molnar de- 
livered it with splendid fullness of tone 
and performed its elaborate double 
stops faultlessly in tune and with ad- 
mirable virtuosity. The piece itseli— 
like most of the others on the program 
is agreeably concentrated and brief. 
Enesco’s Concertstiick charms by its 
freshness and melodic quality. 

Milhaud’s “Quatre Visages” did not 
materially contribute to the pleasures 
of the recital. Four ladies are repre- 
sented in this little picture gallery— 
“la Californienne”, “la Wisconsini- 
enne”, “la Bruxelloise” and “la Parisi- 
enne” — Milhaud presumably wishing 
to accomplish something in the pro- 
grammatic traditions of Couperin. 
The various portraits are of slender 
musical value, though the American 
damsels have the better of it. 





Salvatore de Stefano, Harpist, 
Alda Astori, Pianist 


The second concert of the so-called 
Debut and Encore Series was given 
on April 22 at the Times Hall. It 
took the shape of a joint recital by 
Salvatore Mario de Stefano, harpist, 
and Alda Astori, pianist, and it was 
heard by an enthusiastic gathering. 
Miss Astori played pieces by Roncalli, 
Chopin, Debussy and Casella effec- 
tively, and Mr. de Stefano gave harp 
solos by Handel, Tournier, Albeniz, 
and himself. The two artists joined 
forces in a Suite by the old Italian 
master, Zipoli, in an arrangement by 
Miss Astori, as well as a dance from 
Falla’s “La Vida Breve” and com- 
positions by Infante and Arensky. 

Mr. de Stefano is a harp virtuoso 
of uncommon distinction and his com- 
mand of nuances was repeatedly and 
charmingly exemplified. The duets of 
piano and harp proved to be a good 
deal more than mere solos with piano 
accompaniment. 


Landowska Gives Polish Program 


No one enjoyed the delectable con- 
cert of Polish music and music influ- 
enced by Poland which was given by 
Wanda Landowska and a group of 
chamber musicians in Town Hall on 
the evening of April 24 more than 


Mme. Landowska herself. It is this 
spontaneous joy in music which makes 
her an almost unique figure among the 
great musicians of our time, and 
which enables her to play the master- 
pieces of the 17th and 18th centuries 
in a manner which forever refutes the 
conception of them as “old” music. 
And nothing could be fresher than the 
superb folk melodies, so beautifully 
arranged by Mme. Landowska and 
performed by her and her colleagues. 
For hours afterwards they went on 
singing in one’s memory. 

The evening began with a noble So- 
nata for two violins and harpsichord 
by Stanislaw Szarzynski, sumptuously 
played by Joseph Fuchs, William 
Kroll and Mme. Landowska. This 
was followed by a group of Polish 
dances of the 17th and 18th centuries 
on the harpsichord, the “Chorea Po- 
lonica” by Diomedes Cato, an Italian 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Repertoire . Program Building 
160 West 73rd St., New York City 
TRaf. 7-6700 SUsq. 7-1880 








Lillian Evanti 


laternational Lyric Soprane 


COLUMBIA MUSIC BUREAU 
1910 Vermont Ave., Washington, D. C. 








Viktor Fuchs Voce! Studios 


New York—44 West 77th St. TR. 7-7716 

Philadelphia—i6i9 8; St. (Wednesdays) 

Hollywood — Summer Master 
Clase July and August. 








Carl Gutekunst 


Teacher of Singing 
Member Amer. Academy cf Teachers ef Singing 


27 West 67th Street, New York 23 
SU. 7-3750 








John Alan Haughton 
Teacher of Singing 


* 220 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone: COlumbus 5-0964 








Frederick Haywood 


Teacher of Singing 


Mon. to Fri.: Syracuse University 
Sat.: Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 








Voice 
Yvonne St. Cyr — guiicer 
CONCERT—RADIO—OPERETTA 
Puolls placed in Messrs. Shubert Productions 
(without fee) 
160 WEST 73rd ST. NEW YORK CITY 
TRafalgar 7-6700 








Frederick Schlieder 


Harmonic and Contrapuntal 
Keyboard Technique 
Improvisation and Composition 
99 Claremont Ave., N. Y.27 MO 2-7110 











Cara Verson 
Pianist 

Foremost Exponent of 
Season 1945-46 
Harry Culbertson, 
1744 East 55th 
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Ine., Manager, 
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ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 


Saul Caston of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Outlines Preparation 


By Savut Caston 
As Told To Robert Sabin 


(Just after this article was prepared, the appointment of 
Mr. Caston to a new post, conductor of the Denver Sym- 
hony, was announced. In addition to first trumpet of the 

—, Orchestra, he has been associate conductor. 
— Editor.) 


OR the very reason that the trumpet has 

a less extensive role in the orchestra than 

the strings and some of the other instru- 
ments, the man who plays it should be as good 
a musician as possible. He has comparatively 
few tones to play in a given score, and there- 
fore it is doubly important that he should know 
exactly what they mean. The trumpet player 
is the colorist of the orchestra. Though his 
part may be limited in extent, it is decisive in 
establishing the mood and the style of a per- 
formance. Upon his taste and musical judg- 
ment depends the balance of many vital pas- 
sages. 

Let us take an example from a work which 
is familiar to everyone. At the beginning of 
the last movement of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, the trumpet plays the melodic line for 
the first five and a half measures, after which 
it becomes a supporting instrument, playing 
harmony notes. Yet the entire passage is 
marked fortissimo in the score. If the trum- 
pets and tympani continued to play fortissimo, 
they would destroy the melodic line. Here the 
player must be relied upon to bring out the 
vital melody and to subordinate the rest of his 
part so that the passage may not sound noisy 
and messy, as it easily could. Trumpet players 
are constantly faced with problems of this sort. 
Therefore, the teacher cannot begin too early 
to impress on his students that their musician- 
ship will count as much in orchestral playing as 
their technical skill. 


Physical Factors Important 


The physical aptitude of a child, rather than 
his age, should be the guiding factor in decid- 
ing when he should begin to study the trumpet. 
The formation of the teeth is important and 
they should be in good condition. Cantrary to 
the opinions that one sometimes encounters, 
trumpet playing is physically beneficial to the 
young student, if he is in good health to start 
with, and it is especially good for the lungs. 
The physical effort involved in breathing prop- 
erly and in producing a good tone is strength- 
ening and if the student has not previously 
learned how to breathe correctly, the study of 
a brass instrument will teach him. The aver- 
age child should be ready to study the trumpet 
when he is about sixteen, but especially talented 
and physically developed children can begin 
earlier. 

The safest way to lay the foundation for a 
good embouchure is to place the mouthpiece 
of the trumpet in the center of the lips where 
it is most comfortable. By practicing steadily 
and persistently, the student will develop the 
muscles of the lips and acquire the needed con- 
trol of the breathing apparatus. Exercises of 
this sort should become an established habit, 
just as setting-up exercises begin the day for 
the man who wishes to keep in good physical 
condition. Long-held tones are excellent prac- 
tice up to a certain point, but it is possible to 
overdo them. If the student plays with a soft 
legato for three minutes without removing the 
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mouthpiece, for example, he will derive just 
as much benefit as if he had practiced a single 
tone. 

There has been a great deal of unnecessarily 
complicated talk about breathing for players of 
brass instruments. The trumpet player should 
breathe as an athlete breathes, filling his lungs 
with air and using his diaphragm as a bellows. 
He should keep the air as close to the mouth- 
piece as possible and blow from the lungs. In 
this way, the lips become the expressive instru- 
ment and the trumpet is the medium through 
which they work. The player has the sensa- 
tion of singing, without actually employing the 
vocal cords. Upon these factors, breath sup- 
ply and controi, the use of the lips, and the 
way the air is blown into the instrument, de- 
pends the quality of the player’s tone and the 
range of his technique. 


Mouthpiece Influences Tone 


The shape of the mouthpiece has much to do 
with the quality of trumpet tone. Why is the 
horn tone so luscious and dark, while the trum- 
pet tone, the moment the player blows too 
strenuously or forces in any way, becomes stri- 
dent and brassy? The explanation lies in the 
difference between the mouthpieces of the two 
instruments. The horn mouthpiece has hardly 
any shoulder, while the trumpet mouthpiece has 
a high one. It is perfectly possible to produce 
a beautiful tone which is loud and brilliant at 
the same time, if the trumpet player under- 
stands the mechanics of the instrument thor- 
oughly and is careful not to force or to become 
tense. He should work to develop a sensitive, 
pliable, yet strong lip. 

Since every student is an individual prob- 
lem, the teacher should work out studies with 
each one adapted to his particular needs and 
abilities. Furthermore, the student should be 
encouraged to invent his own exercises; a good 
orchestral player never stops working. The 
groundwork must be accomplished with simple, 
basic studies. Too much haste in attacking 
difficult music, or forcing for loudness will 
handicap the student later on by weakening 
his lip, spoiling his tone quality and making 
him insecure. Orchestral excerpts are only for 


advanced students, and the teacher should be 


(5)— TRUMPET 


Musicianship Doubly 
Important to Players 
Of Brass Instruments 


careful not to force beginners beyond the range 
in which they can play with good tone. 

The ringing high tones of the trumpet are 
one of its most familiar and imposing effects. 
The student should not be afraid of them, for 
if he works correctly, he will have no trouble 
in playing them. If one produces a good fun- 
damental tone, and then produces it two oc- 
taves higher in exactly the same way, getting 
the same quality with not too many overtones, 
one will achieve the nobility of effect that the 
trumpet has in its high register. One must be 
careful not to overpress or overblow, and one 
should try to make the instrument sing, with a 
quality like that of the vocal cords. With the 
introduction of valves, a whole new range of 
technical possibilities was opened for the trum- 
pet. What this meant can be easily seen by 
comparing the trumpet parts of Mozart or any 
other great composer of the 18th and early 
19th centuries with the scores of Wagner, who 
gave to the instrument its modern scope. As 
for the notoriously high trumpet parts of Bach, 
they were obviously written for an instrument 
completely unlike the modern trumpet. 

Most boys take up the trumpet in order to 
play in the school band or orchestra. There is 
no great solo literature for the instrument, such 
as those which exist for the piano and violin. 
But this should be a challenge both to the 
teacher and to the student, rather than a dis- 
couragement. The emphasis should be all the 
more upon beauty of execution and perfection 
of style. Even the scale of C major can be 
exciting, if it is played flawlessly, with fine 
tone and expression. No instrument is more 
flexible and responsive, in this respect, and the 
prominence with which the trumpet stands out 
in any ensemble calls for virtuosity. During 
practice the student should feel the significance 
of what he is playing and make it sound as 
well as possible. 

Most children are not ready for the serious 
study of theory, but they should know the me- 
chanism of music when they take up an orches- 
tral instrument. A knowledge of harmony and 
musical structure will aid the orchestral play- 
er in knowing exactly how his part fits into 
the scheme of the work as a whole. Ensemble 
playing is also important for trumpet players. 
They must learn to listen to the other instru- 
ments and to blend with them. For the trumpet 
is not only a brilliant soloist but a good com- 
panion in the orchestra. 





Symphony Sponsors 
Training Orchestra 


Rockrorp, ILt.—The Civic Symphony under the 
direction of Arthur Zack, has just completed its 
second concert season and annonunces that it will 
again sponsor a Summer Youth Training Orches- 
tra for students who have been members of school 
bands or orchestras in Rockford and surrounding 
communities. This activity has the full coopera- 
tion of the Public School system. 

The 1944 Summer Training program was an ex- 
periment, lacking adequate preparation and pub- 
licity, yet 45 young musicians were enrolled and 
went through the Summer session of 10 weeks, re- 
ceiving symphonic ensemble instruction. Try-outs 
and individual attention was given to those inter- 
ested in th: many opportunities a symphony or- 
chestra offers in the way of conducting, solo work 
and management. Enrollment for the 1945 Summer 
session will be close to 100 students. 
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JOSEF ADLER 


Pianist-T eacher-A ccom panist 


257 West Rfth St. N. Y. City 
EN 2-4715 


Solon Alberti 


“teacher of singers” 
Voice Technic, Coaching in 
Opera—Concert—Oratorio 


Hotel Ansonia, Cate & 73rd St., 
New York 23. 7-1514 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG 


Teacher of Piano 
505 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City CI 6-9721 


PAUL ARON 


neert accompanist of 
Elena Gerhardt. Julia Culp, Richard Tesber 
Coaches singers and +e 
Studio (2 pianos): 
23 W. 83rd St., N.Y.C. SU. 7-9429 


MARTHA ATWOOD 


BAKER 


VOCAL STUDIO 


VOICE PLACEMENT—DICTION 
VOCAL ANALYSIS 


Orientation Courses in Music and Health 


809 Steinway Bldg., N. Y. C. CI. 6-7129 


Harriot Eudora Barrows 


Teacher of Singing 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
ClIrcle 7-5079 


NAOUM 


BENDITZKY 


"Cellist 
Faculty Member: Juilliard Summer School 


STUDIO: 50 W. 67th St.. N. Y. C. 
Tel.: TRafalgar 7-4335 


JORGE BENITEZ 


Voice Placement and Teacher of Singing 

Highly endorsed by Emilio de Gorgoza 

250 W. 62 St. N.Y.C. TR 7-9453 
Appointments made from 4 te 6 p.m. 


Music Appreciation Classes 
for Laymen 
57 W. 58th St, N.Y.C. - 


CAPUTO 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
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CAMILLE wt Director 
eye = fan —apuenee American 
European artists. 


i Ro HALL Annex 
152 W. 57th St, N.Y.C. - Cl. 7-5314 


GRACE 


CHRISTIE 


Posture - Body Control - Stage Presence 
Acting Coach for Singers 


Hotel des Artistes 
1 W. 67th St., N. Y. C. ENd. 2-6700 


VERA CURTIS 


(formerly Metropolitan Opera Co.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
COACH :—Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
17 Kast 86th St.. N. Y. ATw. 9-53808 


CARLO 


EDWARDS 


Ass’t Cond’r Met. Opera Co. (15 years) 1920-35 
CONDUCTOR— COACH 


Opera and Concert Repertoire 


Pent House Sate, Beaux Arts Apt. Hotel 
307 E. 44th St., N. Y. Tel. MUrray Hill 4-4800 


ar? EISNER 
Pianist—Teacher of Piano 
Posutty Genter: x \; College of Ls aad 


467 Central Park West, N.Y. C. AC 2-695 
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Music Schools 


and Teachers 








Prep School Festival 
Held in Boston 


Boston. — A concert was given in 
Symphony Hall on April 14, by the 
New England Preparatory School 


Music Festival Chorus, Stanley Chap- 
ple, conductor, in co-operation with the 


New England Conservatory Orches- 
tra, Quincy Porter, conductor. The 
soloists were Nancy Trickey and 


Eleanor Davis, sopranos, and Arthur 
Flemings, tenor. The program opened 
with Beethoven’s “Leonore” Overture 
No. 3 and Moussorgsky’s “A Night 
on Bald Mountain”, conducted by Mr. 
Porter. Then followed the Mendels- 
sohn “Hymn of Praise’ with Mr. 
Chapple conducting. The participating 
schools and their directors were 
Beaver Country Day School, Emily 
Harris; Dana Hall, Stanley Chapple ; 
Walnut Hill School, Bertha Seifert; 
Milton Academy, Howard Abell; Phil- 
lips Academy, Carl Pfatteicher ; Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, Alfred Finch; 
Governor Dummer Academy, Arthur 
Sager, and the New England Conserv- 
atory of Music, Mr. Porter. 
G. M. S. 





University of North Carolina 
To Hold Summer Music Session 


GrEENSBORO, N. C.—A Summer 
music session will be held at the Wo- 
man’s College of the University of 
North Carolina between June 7 and 
July 20. The piano course will be 
under Austin Conradi, that in voice 
under Bernard Taylor. For the sixth 
season, an institute for string players 
will be directed by George W. Dickie- 
son, and there will be a course in 
school music under J. Kimball Harri- 
man. Recitals were given during 
April by Elliott and Bethiah Weis- 
garber, clarinet and piano, and a 
quintet consisting of Mr. Dickieson 
and Norma Lee Eskay, violins; Mr. 
Harriman, viola, Helen Collison, cello, 
and Mr. Weisgarber. Mr. Dickieson 
and Mary Lois Ferrell, piano, gave a 
sonata recital. 


Arthur Kraft Gives Recital 
In Charleston, W. Va. 


Arthur Kraft, tenor, of the faculty 
of the Eastman School of Music, gave 
a recital in Charleston, W. Va., on 
April 2, assisted by Robert Hofstetter, 
pianist. Mr. Kraft offered a group of 
songs by Bach, Munro, and Handel, a 
German group by Rubinstein and 
Strauss, two French songs, an aria 
from Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” 
and works in English by Carpenter, 
Head, Warren and Edwards. Mr. 
Hofstetter, besides accompanying Mr. 
Kraft, was heard in a group of solos 
by Liszt, Schumann and Gershwin. 
Mr. Kraft will teach at the Summer 
session of the Eastman School. He 
has been engaged for the solo parts in 
“The Messiah” at the University of 
Michigan next December. 

Pupils of Greta M. Schoenwald 
Presented in Recital 

Pupils of Greta M. Schoenwald 
were heard in a recital entirely of 
works by Mozart in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on the evening 
of May 5. Taking part were Sara 
Greene, Mary Kalmer, Penelope Vas- 
silaros, Constance Makris, Josephine 
Fatseas, Sobelle Thorner, Helen Slaw- 
son, Frances De Meo, Doris William- 
son, Doris Maag and Jane Hurst. 


Song Mart Held 
At City Center 

The song mart of 1945, was held bv 
the composer members of the New 
York Singing Teachers Association in 
the City Center on the evening of 
April 17. Members whose works were 


heard included Ethel Glenn Hier, Gene 
Bone and Howard Fenton, Charles 
Haubiel, Harry R. Spier. Mabel Wood 


Hill, Augusta Schnabel Tollefsen, 
Harry Wilson, Fay Foster, Walter 
Golde, Frank La Forge, J. Bertram 


Fox, Solon Alberti, Edward Harris 
and Jacques Wolfe. Mr. Harris is 
chairman of the song mart committee. 


Martha Atwood Baker Pupils 


Heard at Federation Contest 

Voice pupils of Martha Atwood 
Baker, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera, won high ratings in the junior 
contest of the Federation of Music 
Clubs in Steinway Hall on April 21. 
Lorraine Edwards was graded as 
Superior and Jane Roberts, Barbara 
Paschal and Rose Karin were rated 
as Excellent. 


Frank Pursell Engaged for Faculty 
Of Pease Conservatory 


Frank Pursell, bass, has been en- 
gaged for the faculty of the Pease 
Conservatory of Music in Sacramento. 
Calif., and will assume his duties early 
next month. During the past season 
Mr. Pursell was soloist in “The Mes- 
siah” in Concord, N. H.; in “Judas 
Maccabaeus” in Reading, Penna.; in 
Bach’s “Saint Matthew” Passion at the 
First Presbyterian Church, New York. 
also in Philadelphia. He was twice 
soloist at St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York, and once at the Marble 
Collegiate Church. 


Hurlbut Pupils Give Recital 
In Hollywood 


Hoiiywoop, Carir.— Singers from 
the studio of Harold Hurlbut appeared 
in recital recently at the home of Ed- 
ward Everett Horton. 

The program was given by Norma 
Wilev and Betty Jo Atkins, sopranos : 
Vireinia Moorman, contralto; Richard 
Anderson and Crafton Call, tenors: 
Roderick Wilkes, baritone, and Robert 
Dane, bass. 





Mario Pupils Fulfill 
Numerous Engagements 

Pupils from the studio of Queena 
Mario who have been heard recently 
include Vivian Bauer who sang Kun- 
dry in “Parsifal” on the Great Mo- 
ments in Music program under Leo- 
pold Stokowski on March 26; Andzia 
Kuzak who appeared as Musetta with 
the Civic Opera Company and later 
was heard in Montreal as the Queen 
of the Night in “The Magic Flute” 
and as Despina in “Cosi Fan Tutte” 
in Montreal. Evelyn Pasen was solo- 
ist with the Collegiate Chorale over 
CBS on April 25. 





Coenraad V. Bos to Give 
Snecial Course at Juilliard 

Two special courses will be given at 
the Juilliard School of Music between 
July 2 and Aug. 10, by Coenraad V. 
Bos. The first will consist of 12 lec- 
tures on the Lieder of Schubert, Schu- 
hann, Brahms, Franz. Cornelius and 
Mahler, and the second. of six lectures 
on the songs of Hugo Wolf. Mr. Bos 
will also give a course in accompany- 
ing and will coach in vocal repertoire 
and program building. 





Paalen Pupils in Recital 

Pupils of Bella Paalen were heard 
in a recital of songs and arias at the 
Studio Club on May 9. Among those 
who appeared were Eileen Hoff- 
man, Noemi Goldberg, Guela Nelson, 
Blanche Eckles, Emilie Ritchie, Mar- 
garet Thurston, Ethel Harrison. Sonia 
Iliona, John Eckles, Beatrice Fenter, 
Esther Kraus, Lilian Thorpe Canaz, 
Rowena Hamilton and Charlotte Geis- 
mar. 


AMY ELLERMAN 


Contralto 


COMPLETE VOCAL TRAINING 
Studio: 260 W. 72nd St., New York City 
Phone: TRaf. 7-0466 


HELEN ERNSBERGER 
Teacher of Voice 
50 West 67th St., N.Y.C. TR. 7-2305 


MORTON 


ESTRIN 


Pianist—T eacher 
A NEW APPROACH TO SIGHT-READING 


Studio: 1365 W. 7th St., Brooklyn 4, New York 
BEnsonhurst 6-8789 


MAY L. ETTS 


TEACHER OF PIANO—THEORY 
PIANO ENSEMBLE 


Associate Teacher of Guy Maier 
181 Sheridan Ave., Brooklyn. AP. 6-7728 


LUDWIC 5S. FABRI 


Voice Diagnostician — Consultant 


No Pupils Accepted 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, N.Y.C. 


SARA SOKOLSKY FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Organist—Teacher 
Studio: 315 W. 57th St.. N. Y. C. 


ISABEL FRENCH 


Teacher of Singing 


Formerly New England Conservatory 
Will be available for lessons the first 
Tuesday and Wednesday of each month. 


1401 Steinway Bldg. - CI. 7-0521 


ODON E. FRITZ 


Stage Director 
Former assistant to Max Reinhardt 
Artistie advisor of the Follies Bergere, Paris 
Counsellor and coach to artists in the 


theatrical, night club or concert field. 
Studio: 47 W. 70th St., N.Y. EN. 2-5593 


GAIL GARDNER 


Teacher of Singing 
205 EB. 62nd St., N.Y.C. RE. 4-8339 


LUIGI GIUFFRIDA 


Voice Specialist 


Only Teacher of Jess Walters 


Studio: 113 W. 57th St.. N. Y. C. 
Tel.: CO. 5-8043 
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EUPHEMIA 
GIANNINI GREGORY 
TEACHER of SINGING 
rom Member. Curtis tr Inst. of Music, Phila. 


a of private pupils ——,_ 
38 Overhill . Stonehurst, Upper Darby. 


KATHERINE GROSCHKE 


Pianist — Teacher 
50 West 67th St. N. Y. C. TR 7-1802 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


44th Year 
Willard I. Nevins, Dr. 
12 W. 12th St., N. Y. G AL 4-4624 


HENRIETTE GUYOT 


French Conservatoire method in 
French phonetics and diction for 
singers. Also grammar and conversa- 
tion. (Private and Class.) 

Studio: 18 E. 60th St., N.Y. Phone: VO 5-1900 
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GEORGE 


HALPRIN 


PIANO TEACHER - LECTURER 
Psychological Approach to Piano Playing 
257 W. 86th St., N.Y. C. TR. 4-1143 


ARTHUR 


HARTMANN 


Special Summer Session 
June-Sept. in Woodstock, N. Y. 


Studio—220 W. 57th St.. N.Y. C. Cl. 7-0349 


connao HELD 


Violist and Pianist 
with BRITT TRIO 


Violin omy. Institute of Musical Art, 
Juilliard School of Music 


419 W. 118th St, N.Y¥.C. MO. 2-6157 
EDWIN 


HUGHES 


Summer Master Classes for Pianists 
and Teachers—June-July-August 
New York City and Winthrop College 
Write for Information 
338 West 89 St., New York 24, N. Y. 


RICHARDSON IRWIN 


Teacher of Successful Singers 
Cesettyt Sutiere Scheel 2 Musle, N oe. Vv, S- 
Assoe.: Reyal Academy of Music, Leadon, Eng 


65 TIEMANN PL., N.Y.C. Tel.: MO 2- 9469 
Auth.: N. X. Disve college and Bu. ut baluc. 
te grant Alertness Credit to Teachers. 

















NORMAN 


JOLLIFFE 


TEACHER of SINGING 


Member Amer. Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studie: Hotel Ansonia, N. Y. C. TR. 7-0553 


sercius KAGEN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
Faculty, Juilliard Graduate School 
44 W. 96th St., N. Y. 25 RI. 9-2328 


MILLICENT FRANCES 


KLECKNER 


OPERATIC COACH SINGING TEACHER 


Established 20 years 
220 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 19 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 


Violinist 


Studio: 155 E. 91st St., New York City 


TIBOR KOZMA 


Conductor — Coach — Accompanist 
Personally Represented by 
Marderet Walters. 1 W 57th St.. N.Y.C. 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


available 
RECITAL—ORATORIO 


Bestman School of Music 
Univ. ef Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


RALPH 


LEOPOLD 


Concert Pianist — Teacher 
30 W. 69th St., N. Y. C. SU 7-7897 


GRACE 


LESLIE 


Contrelte and Teacher of Singing 
Coneerts—Recitals—Orato 
Studio: 344 West 72nd St., New York 


HAROLD LEWIS 


PIANIST — TEACHER 
Faculty: Institute Musical Art 
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Juilliard School of Music 
Studie: 530 Riverside Drive 
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Bos to Give Classes 
In Kansas City 


_KAansAs Ciry.—Coenraad V. Bos, 
distinguished coach, accompanist, and 
program builder, will inaugurate a 
Middle West Master Class at the 





Evaline Hartley 


Coenraad V. Bos 


University of Kansas City from June 
9 to 23, preceding his usual Summer 
term of teaching and lecturing at the 
Juilliard School of Music in New 
York. Much interest is being shown 
by singers through the central states 
in the visit of this renowned veteran 
of the concert stage and reservation 
for his repertoire and accompanying 
classes as well as private coaching 
show the esteem in which he is held. 

On a recent visit to Kansas City, 
on an accompanying tour with Helen 
Traubel, he played for his long-time 
pupil, Evaline Hartley, contralto and 
head of the vocal department of the 
University of Kansas City. Miss 
Hartley was heard in a delightfully 
varied program on this occasion. Mr. 
Bos’s long experience in Europe and 
here in collaborating with such sing- 
ers as Julia Culp, Schumann-Heink, 
Elena Gerhardt, Claire Dux, Ludwig 
Wuellner and others of more recent 
date augurs an interesting and profit- 
able experience for the singers who 
will study with him here. 

Carl Friedberg, noted pianist, will 
also be a teacher at the University for 
the same period. 


Lucy Parrotr 
Churches Engage 
Haughton Pupils 
Two voice pupils of John Alan 


Haughton have recentiy been engaged 
for new church choir positions. Harry 
Steiner, baritone, is now soloist at 
Claremont Avenue Church in Jersey 
City, and Franklin Day, bass, at the 
Peddie Memorial Church in Newark, 
N. J. 





Edith White Griffing 
To Conduct Summer Course 


Edith White Griffing will conduct 
a four week’s intensive course in sing- 
ing in conjunction with Coenraad V. 
Bos starting July 2 at her New York 
studio. During the month of August 
Miss Griffing will teach in Texas. 





Richardson Irwin Pupils Heard 

Vocal pupils of Richardson Irwin, 
numbering 70, were heard in two re- 
citals in Mr. Irwin’s studio on April 
28 and 29. Luther Gloss acted as ac- 
companist. 


Stowe Pupils Play 


Piano pupils of Frances Stowe were 
heard in a studio recital on the after- 
noon of May 6. Taking part were 
Nana Robbins, Evelyn Bodin, Irma 
Robbins and Rosemary Corno. 





A Correction 


A story in the April 25 issue of 
MusIcaL AMERICA, concerning the ac- 
tivities of the pupils of Edgar Scho- 
field should have stated that Loren 
Welch had sung the role of Grieg in 
five performances of “The Song of 
Norway”, instead of in “Oklahoma!”, 
as was printed. Two other of Mr. 
Schofield’s pupils who appeared in the 
same show are Margaret Ritter and 


Keast. Miss 


Raymond 
heard recently on the air on 


Ritter was 
“Metro- 
politan Opera Presents”. Catherine 
Kingsbury, soprano, another pupil, has 
appeared in leading roles with the 
Mascagni Opera C vompany. 


Kansas University 
Holds Music Week 


Templeton, Knitzer, 
and Others Give 
¢eLocal Forces Heard 


Romberg 
Recitals — 


LAWRENCE. — The Universitv of 
Kansas recently concluded one of the 
most successful of its annual music 
weeks ever held. The series of events 
ran from April 8 to April 14. Special 
music in Lawrence churches and Law- 
rence Public School Music Vespers 
were heard on April 8 Olin Downes, 
music critic of the New York Times, 
spoke on “The Place of the Artist in 
the Modern World” on April 9: the 
Rotary Club offered a program: and 
Alec Templeton, nianist, apveared on 
the University Concert Course in 
Hoch Auditorium. 

On April 10 Joseph Knitzer, violin- 
ist, gave a recital. The University 
Concert Course also presented Sig- 
mund Romberg with an orchestra on 
April 11. Events on Apri! 12 included 
a Kiwanis Club program: a recital by 
Ruth Orcutt, pianist. of the Kansas 
University School of Fine Arts fac- 
ulty; a recital by piano students in 
the Lawrence Elementarv Schools: 
and a festival concert by the School of 
Fine Arts presenting Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise”. D. M. Swarthout 
conducted the performance which was 
given by an orchestra of 75 players, 
the Kansas University A Cappella 
Choir of 90 voices and soloists, Meri- 
bah Moore, soprano, Irene Peabody, 
mezzo-soprano, and Joseph Wilkins, 
tenor. The Kansas University Women’s 
Glee Club under Irene Peabody sang 
“The Legend of Miana” by Fonten- 
ailles, with Norma Jean Lutz as vocal 
soloist. On April 13 and 14, the 
Eastern Kansas District Music Meet 
occurred and PI Kappa Lambda held 
its annual banquet and initiation. A 
second music meet brought smaller 
ensembles and soloists to the fore. 

Next season’s artists on the Univer- 
sity Concert Series include Argen- 
tinita and her ensemble: Blanche 
Thebom; the Ballet Theatre: the 
Original Don Cossacks under Serge 
Jaroff ; Robert Casadesus; and James 
Melton. i 





Syracuse University 
Holds Jubilee 


Syracuse, N. Y.—A Diamond Ju- 
bilee Concert was presented on April 
27 in Hendricks Chapel on the Campus 
of Syracuse University. The 75th An- 
niversary Concert brought soloists, 
graduates of the College of Fine Arts, 
back to their Alma Mater. The even- 
ing was also an occasion of a gift 
presentation to Dean Harold L. Butler 
who retires as head of the College of 
Fine Arts this year. 

The grand evening brought Richard 
Bonelli who studied at the University 
with Dean Butler and was well-ad- 
vised by him of his musical gifts; 
T/Sgt. Richmond Gale, U.S.A.A.C., 
pianist; Kenneth Wood, violinist, from 
the University of West Virginia and 
Russell Hancock Miles, organist, from 
the University of Illinois. Ada Shina- 
man Crouse was accompanist for the 
singer and Mrs. Claude C. Bush was 
accompanist for Mr. Wood.  H. P. 





Huss Songs Performed 


At an April meeting of the Associ- 
ated Music Teachers League three 
songs by Henry Holden Huss were 
sung before a highly appreciative audi- 
ence. The program was concluded 
when Mr. Huss discussed various in- 
terpretations of Beethoven’s “Moon- 
light” Sonata. 
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who settled in Poland; a Gagliarda 
and a Villanel taken from a 17th cen- 
tury collection ; a haunting “Volta Po- 
lonica” and a “Wyrwas”; a “Hayduk”, 
a dance of Hungarian origin; and the 
Polonaises in F and C minor by 
Oginski. 

The group of enchanting Polish folk 
songs set by Mme. Landowska en- 
listed a group of musicians including 
Lilla Kalman and Louis Gabowitz, 
violins; Lotte Hammerschlag, viola; 
Daniel Saidenberg, cello; Philip Sklar, 
double bass; Mildred Hunt Wummer, 
flute; Mitchell Miller, oboe and En- 
glish horn; and James Dickie, bassoon. 
There were two Kolendy (carols) ; a 
“White Sunday Polonaise” of splendid 
vigor; an intoxicating mazurka, “Oj 
chmielu, chmielu” (“Oh fecund hop- 
wine”); an unforgettable melody of 
modal character, “Wedrowali kraw- 
czycy” (the ballade of the journeymen 
tailors) ; and another stirring mazurka. 
Most of these folk-songs Mme. Lan- 
dowska found in the Kolberg collec- 
tion; others she gathered in visits to 
the Polish countryside. These admir- 
ably faithful arrangements should be 
published without delay. 

To illustrate the Polish influence on 
foreign composers, Mme. Landowska 
played the “Air grave pour deux Polo- 
nais” and two minuets by Rameau; an 
astounding “Ballo alla Polacha” by 
Giovanni Picchi, organist of the Casa 
Grande in Venice about 1600; “La 
Princesse Marie” and an “Air dans le 
goat polonais” by Couperin; a heady 
Polonaise and Bourrée by Telemann; 
the Polonaise from Bach’s French 
Suite in E; and her own version of a 
“Bourrée d’Auvergne”. Not even the 
greatest of our 20th century “swing” 
musicians have a keener rhythmic 
sense and a more electrifying musical 
attack than Mme. Landowska. When 
she plays a polonaise or a bourrée, one 
feels like jumping up from one’s seat 
and beginning to dance. 

Two “Instrumental Concerts” by 
Adam Jarzebski, the “Berlinesa” and 
the “Tamburitta”, concluded the pro- 
gram. The concert was charmingly in- 
formal and of heavenly length, con- 
tinuing well past eleven. Obviously, 
the audience would have been glad to 
have it last all night. S. 


John Seully, Tenor 


John Seully, tenor, gave a recital 
in the Barbizon Hotel on the evening 
of April 24. Mr. Seully has, appar- 
ently, a voice of fair size and com- 
pass and well placed, but the stuffy 
acoustics of the tiny auditorium made 
it impossible to determine what the 
singer’s ultimate possibilities might be. 
He offered an aria from “The Mes- 
siah” also one from Handel’s “Su- 
sanna”, one from “Eugene Onegin” as 
well as songs by Falla, a group of 
German Lieder, one of Folk songs 
from various sources and, at the be- 
ginning, songs by Stradella and Du- 
rante. Accompaniments were played 
by Bertha Gerson. H. 


Fritz Kreisler, Violinist 


Fritz Kreisler gave his second re- 
cital of the season at Carnegie Hall 
on April 26. He was heard by a ca- 
pacity audience, with several hundred 
occupying places on the platform. The 
violinist was heard in Beethoven’s 

“Kreutzer” Sonata, with Carl Lamson 
as the pianist; the Bach Chaconne; 
Rachmaninoff’s “Preghiera”, a work 
he had transcribed in cooperation with 
the composer, and which is merely the 
Adagio from Rachmaninoft’s Second 
Piano Concerto. Then came the first 
local hearing of the scherzo and finale 
from Kriesler’s own Quartet in A 
minor. Other features of the program 
were Ravel’s “Piéce en Forme de 
Habanera” and the Kochanski tran- 


scription of Falla’s “Jota”. 
Mr. Kreisler was at his best. The 
performance of the 


Bach Chaconne 





was memorable. The tone quality Mr. 
Kreisler made known in this master- 
piece was of itself as stunning as the 
amazing virtuosity he brought to the 
much played work. 

Brilliance distinguished the playing 
of the “Kreutzer”. Sonata by both 
artists. But there was more than 
brilliancy in the numberless subtleties 
of detail with which the sonata was 
invested. One of the biggest ova- 
tions of the evening was stimulated by 
the melodious movements from the A 
minor Quartet, the simplicity of which 
exercised an immediate appeal. 


Nicholas Goldschmidt, Baritone 


Nicholas Goldschmidt, baritone, 
made his New York debut in Town 
Hall on April 27 before a cordial audi- 
ence. Mr. Goldschmidt played his 
own accompaniments and he _ had 
chosen an excellent program. It 
opened with a group of old English 
airs; and continued with Lieder by 
Schubert and Wolf; some songs by 
Mr. Goldschmidt; Dvorak’s “Turn 
Thou to Me”, from the Biblical songs ; 
and several colorful Czechoslovak folk 
songs. Exceptional musicianship is 
required to make a self accompanied 
recital a success, for in most cases the 
artist finds it impossible to concentrate 
equally on both roles. But Mr. Gold- 
schmidt’s accompaniments were of the 
same high quality as his singing, and 
one sensed no constraint in his inter- 
pretations. 


Fred Waring Unit 

Under the auspices of the Profes- 
sional Music Men, Inc., Fred Waring 
and his musical forces gave a concert 
at Carnegie Hall on April 28. The 
feature of the event was the first per- 
formance of Norman Dello Joio’s 
“Symphony for Voices and Orchestra”, 
performed by the Collegiate Chorale 
under Robert Shaw, who commis- 
sioned the work. Before this Mr. 
Waring led his organiaztions in a 
series of popular numbers. Mr. Dello 
Joio’s new work, which is in three 
movements, though called a symphony 
is not such a thing in the usual sense 
or even a cantata. The composer took 
his texts from Stephen Vincent 
Benet’s epic poem “Western Star”. 

The first movement is entitled “Vir- 
ginia”, the second “New England” 
the third “The Sharp Star in the 
West” and has thus to do with vari- 
ous aspects of American life from the 
early days till the present. It proved 
to be a work of ruggedness and power. 
imaginatively scored and_ especially 
vivid in its last movement. The com- 
position was very well performed by 
the Collegiate Chorale, an augmented 
orchestra and soloists such as Eileen 
Farrell, soprano, Joseph Laderoute, 
tenor, Robert Merrill, baritone and 
Frederic Hart, narrator. The popu- 
lar offerings led by Mr. Waring in- 
cluded patriotic tunes, Negro Spirituals 
and the director’s own “I Hear 
Music”. N. 


Program of Cuban Music Given 


The Cuban-American Music Group 
gave a concert at the Museum of 
Modern Art on April 29 which of- 
feted a cross-section of the musical 
production of Cuba in various forms, 
from the 19th century to the present. 
A chamber orchestra was conducted 
by Pedro Sanjuan, with Arthur Dann 
at the piano. Other artists who par- 
ticipated were Carolina Segrera, so- 
prano; Joaquin Nin-Culmell, pianist; 
George Esposito and Philip Napoleon, 
trumpets; Charles Small, trombone; 
and the Stuyvesant String Quartet. 
All of the music performed was in- 
teresting, and it exhibited an astonish- 
ing range of style and color, from 
ponular song and dance forms to in- 
tellectual abstraction. 

The program was made up of 
Alejandro Garcia Caturla’s First “Suite 
Cubana” for orchestra; Jose Ardevol’s 
Trio for two trumpets and trombone ; 
Mr. Nin-Culmell’s Quintet for piano 

(Continued on page 31) 
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“Canto a Oggun”, a 
song from Mr. Sanjuan’s “Liturgia 
Negra”; three songs from Amadeo 
Roldan’s “Motivos de Son’; some 
piano pieces by Ignacio Cervantes, 
leading Cuban composer of the 19th 
century, the contemporary Julian Or- 
bon’s “Hommage a Soler”, to pieces 
by Roldan and Caturla, also for piano; 
and the “Sones de Castilla” for cham- 
ber orchestra by Mr. Sanjuan. Both 


and strings; the 
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Sanjuan  or- 
scored; the 


the Caturla and the 
chestral suites are richly 


Roldan songs are fascinating; and 
young Mr. Orbon’s sonata is a bril- 
liant piece, combining modern har- 


monic ideas with the classicism of 
style associated with the 18th century 
master to whom it is dedicated. Mr. 
Nin-Culmell’s Quintet and the strong- 
ly-wrought trio of Ardevol were also 
well worth hearing. This first program 
was a decided success. ’ 


Herzliah Academy Concert 

A long but uncommonly enjoyable 
concert was given at Carnegie Hall 
on May 1 under the auspices of the 
Herzliah Hebrew Academy. The par- 
ticipants were Ray Lev, Martha Lip- 
ton and Bronislaw Huberman and the 
accompanists of the two last named 
artists, Franz Rupp and Boris Rouba- 
kine. The audience, of good size but 
distressingly noisy, demanded so many 
encores from the respective partici- 
pants that the event stretched out till 
well towards midnight. 

Ray Lev, in exceptionally good 
form, offered Bach’s transeription of 
the Vivaldi D minor Concerto, 
Chopin’s B flat minor Scherzo, a 
Mendelssohn Song Without Words 
and E minor Scherzo, Liapounoff’s 
“Lesghinka” and a Gershwin Prelude, 
adding Mendelssohn’s FE minor 
Prelude and a Bach transcription of 
her own by way of extra favors. The 
pianist disclosed breadth and power 
in her Bach and a good deal of deli- 
cacy in the Mendelssohn numbers, 
while she played that exhilarating Lia- 
pounoff piece with considerable vir- 
tuosity. 

Miss Lipton, accompanied by Franz 
Rupp, sang Schubert’s grandiose “Dem 


Unendichen”, Beethoven's “Ich liebe 
dich”, the aria “Parto, parto”’, from 
Mozart’s “Titus”, “Mon Coeur 


s’ouvre a ta Voix” from “Samson et 
Dalila”, the song “La Danse Macabre” 
from which Saint-Saéns developed his 
symphonic poem and “Annie Laurie” 
Tchaikovsky’s “None but the Lonelv 
Heart” and Grieg’s “I Love Thee” 
were among the additional favors. 
Miss Lipton delivered the Schubert 
and the Saint-Saéns numbers with fine 
tone quality and expressiveness and 
the contralto revealed schooling and 
style in the difficult “Titus” air. 
Alike in German, French and Italian 
her diction could be unreservedly 
commended. 

Mr. Huberman and Mr. Roubakine 
combined in a well balanced perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s “Spring” Sonata, 
although Carnegie Hall is never an 
advantageous frame for such chamber 


music. Later the violinist played the 
Andante Sostenuto from Goldmark’s 
Suite, Op. 11, Bloch’s “Nigun” and a 
pair of Spanish dances by Joaquin 
Nin. It cannot be denied, however, 
that his tone was often disturbingly 
rough and scratchy. Fr. 
Peter Trump, Tenor, 
Ethel Kramer, Violinist 

Peter Trump, tenor, and Ethel 


Kramer, violinist, gave the third con- 
cert in the “Debut and Encore Series” 
at the Times Hall on May 1 before a 
cordial audience. Mr. Trump, accom- 
panied by Frederick Roye, sang arias 
by Cesti and Bach, Lieder by Richard 
Strauss and Brahms, “Death’s Ser- 
enade” from Mussorgsky’s “Songs 
and Dances of Death”, and an Air by 
Dr. Arne from Milton’s “Comus”. 
Miss Kramer played the Tartini- 
Kreisler Variations, Bach’s Prelude 
in E, Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole’, 
and work by Paganini, Debussy and 
Novacek. Leonid Hambro was _ her 
accompanist. B. 


Down Town Glee Club 


The Down Town Glee Club gave 
its annual Spring concert at Carnegie 
Hall on May 2. Under the direction 
of George Mead the club sang an 


elaborate and varied program before 
an audience that completely filled the 
hall. 


Mozart’s ‘‘Adoramus Te, 








Finnish, American and Mexican folx- 
songs and part songs by Oscar Straus, 
Palmgren and Mead filled out the rest 
of the program. The soprano soloist 
of the evening was Barbara Troxell, 
who was much applauded for her fine 
singing of songs by Schubert, 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Band 


A Grateful Band Overture 
Of No Serious Difficulty 


A N original work of modest length 
but indubitable musical effective- 
ness, the overture entitled “Nobility” 
by Charles O'Neill should commend it- 
self to the directors of all bands, 
whether fully equipped or of limited 
resources. It lends itself readily to the 
exploitation of the richest sonorities 
of which any such group may be cap- 
able. It has recently been published by 
the Remick Music Corporation in the 
Remick Band Library. 

It opens with an Andante section in 
B flat with a broad melodic sweep, 
which gives way to a lively movement 
in traditional quick-step spirit in A 
flat, which, after an interlude of 
chorale-like character in the original 
key, is again heard in its entirety 
before the first strain of the opening 
section returns as a majestic finale. 
This work is a grateful piece without 
being difficult to play. Practically all 
types of bands are provided for as it is 
published in three different schedules 
of instrumentation, the A score for the 
most heavily equipped organization, 
the B score for a numerically some- 
what smaller band of similar com- 
prehensiveness, and the C score for a 
group of more limited variety. (With 
the “A” set of parts, $6; with the 





“B” set, $4.50; with the “C” set, 
$3). 
Briefer Mention 

Latin-American Fantasy, by Clif- 
ford P. Lillya and Merle J. Isaac, 


C. Fischer, three instrumentations: 
Symphonic, $6.75; Concert, $5; Stand- 
ard, $3.50. Based chiefly on four 
melodies, including “La Paloma” and 
“La Golondrina,” but, although using 
Spanish-American songs as motifs, 
laying no claim to Latin origin. 
Rather, it is, avowedly, Latin-Ameri- 
can music as conceived by two North 
American composers for the North 
American musical ear and expressed 
through the medium of the concert 
band as developed in this country. 

United Nations Rhapsody, by David 
Bennett, -C. Fischer, three scorings: 
Symphonic, Concert and Standard. A 
potpourri designed to pay homage to 
the fighting Allies of the United 
States, the episodes dedicated to the 
Latin-American countries, to China 
and to the U. S. A. being original 
with the composer, while England is 
represented by “Rule, Britannia” and 
“The British Grenadiers”; Russia, by 
the “Russian Sailors’ Dance” ; Canada, 
by “O Canada” and Australia, by 
“Waltzing Matilda”. The instrumenta- 
tions are, respectively, $6.75, $5 and 
$3.50. 

Second Movement from Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony, arranged by 
Lucien Cailliet, C. Fischer, in Sym- 
phonic, Concert and Standard instru- 
mentetions. This Andante, originally 


NEW MUSIC From Leading Publishers 





written in E, has been placed in F for 
band and effectively translated into 
the musical language of a band. 

“Love Scene” from “Boris Godu- 
noft” by Moussorgsky, arranged by 
Erik Leidzen, C. Fischer, Symphonic 
scoring, $7; Full Band, $4. An adroit 
and effective band instrumentation of 
one of the most appealing scenes in 
“Boris”. 


For Band (Popular): 


“Yours Is My Heart Alone”, by 
Franz Lehar, transcribed by William 
Teague, Harms, “B” instrumentation 
$2.50, “C” instrumentation $1.50. Ef- 
fective transcriptions of one of the 
most popular Lehar tunes in mod- 
erately heavy and lighter scoring. 

“Students’ Marching Song”, from 
“The Student Prince”, and “Softly, 
as in a Morning Sunrise”, from “The 
New Moon,” by Sigmund Romberg, 
transcribed by William Teague, 
Harms, “B” scoring $2.50, “C” scor- 
ing, $1.50. Knowingly devised instru- 
mentations of favorites from Romberg 
operettas. ; 


Solo Voice 





A Striking Song 
By Arthur Bliss 

CLEVER setting of Hilaire Bel- 

loc’s “Auvergnat” by Arthur 
Bliss should find a ready reception 
among singers. It is issued by H. W. 
Gray Company in this country and 
by Novello in London. The verse is 
in Belloc’s blandest manner: “There 
was a man was half a clown” who 
“Broke his heart in Claremont town. 
At Pontgibaud they mended it” Mr. 
Bliss has captured the, ballad style in 
his music, adding _ characteristic 
touches of sophisticated harmony. 
While this song cannot bear compari- 
sou with the masterpieces of Peter 
Warlock in the same vein of half- 
serious jest, it is effective and a wel- 
come addition to the repertoire. It 
ranges from E above middle C to the 
G sharp above the staff. S 


For Solo Voice, Sacred 


“A Prayer”, by L. Camilieri, pub- 
lished by People’s Chorus of New 
York, (50¢). A simple, effective de- 
votional song. In two keys, low and 
high. 

“Communion Hymn”, poem by Mary 
Baker Eddy set to the music of Schu- 
bert’s “Allerseelen”, as adapted by 
Katherine K. Davis, Alfred Pittman: 
C. Fischer (60c). In two keys, high 
and medium. 

“Like as a Father”, by Claude L. 
Fichthorn, text from the Scriptures, 
John Church: Presser, (60¢). An ex- 
cellent church song for medium voice. 

“Trust the Eternal”, by Ruth Bar- 
rett Arno, C. Fischer, (50¢). A good 


church song, issued in three keys, 
high, medium and low. 
“Come, My Heart, Awake”, by 


Claude L. Fichthorn, words by Riley 
Van Bushirk, John Church: Presser, 


ATI 


2 Four Spirited Songs 


e of timely significance 
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(50¢). A song which is most effective. 
For high voice. 

“Thou Wilt Light My Candle”, by 
Glad Robinson Youse, poem by Grace 
Noll Crowell, G. Schirmer, (50¢). A 
fine setting of a good text for me- 
dium voice. 

“Let Us Give Thanks’, by Stephen 
Zoltai, words by Harold W. Felton, 
C. Fischer, (50¢). A melodically ex- 
pressive song for medium voice, rang- 
ing from middle C to the F of the top 
line of the staff. 

“Abide with Me”, by Roger Dem- 
ing, words by Henry Francis Lyte, G. 
Schirmer, (50¢). A new and effec- 
tive treatment of the familiar hymn- 
text. Written in two keys, for low 
and high, or medium, voice. 

“Feed My Sheep”, by Harold J. 
Lupton, words by Mary Baker Eddy, 
Alfred Pittman: C. Fischer. (60¢). 
An attractive setting for medium 
voice. 

“Have Mercy, Lord”, from the “Te 
Deum” by Handel, as freshly edited 
by H. Alexander Matthews, English 
version of the text by Phyllis M. 
Matthews, Elkan-Vogel, (50¢). In 
two keys, for high and medium voice. 

“My Harp of Many Strings”, by 
Katherine E. Lucke, words by Louise 
B. Brownell, John Church: Presser, 
(50¢). A setting of significant melo- 
dic contour, with an accompaniment 
adequate for organ but rather thin for 
piano. For medium voice. 

“Come, Kindly Death” (“Komm’, 
stisser Tod’), by J. S. Bach, in a new 
arrangement by Edward S. Breck, 
with English version of text by Cecil 
Cowdrey, and the “Alleluja” from 
Mozart’s motet, “Exsultate, Jubilate”, 
freshly issued, C. Fischer, (40¢ each). 
In three keys each, high, medium and 
low. .. 


Orchestra 





Music of Individual Stripe 
In New Serenade for Strings 


NDER the title of “Serenade for 

String Orchestra” Alexander 
Semmler has grouped three pieces of 
contrasting ¢haracter, “Dedication”, 
“Elegy” and “Marche Grotesque”. On 
first inspection, the “Elegy” seems to 
have the most potent musical material. 
A mood as unusual as it is definite 
is grippingly created. The melodic con- 
tours and harmonic progressions of 
the Dedication seem somewhat more 
angular, yet the piece exerts an un- 
deniable appeal. The Marche Gro- 
tesque makes the listener feel more 
readily en rapport. The music of this 
three-movement suite possesses a 
strong individuality, and if its method 
of expression is of a character not so 
frequently found in writings for strings 
as in some other categories it should 
be none the less welcome to string 
groups for that. The complete playing- 
time is twelve-and-a-half minutes. The 
Associated Music Publishers have 
issued the work. ($1.75). ie 


Briefer Mention 


“Romanza Appassionata”, by Cecile 
Chaminade, arranged by Adolf Schmid, 
Presser ($3). The frank melodious- 
ness of wha®evas probably the French 
composer’s last piano piece is idealized 
in this opulent scoring for full orches- 
tra. The sentimental appeal of the 
music makes a still more potent bid for 
popularity in this form. 

Prelude and Fugue in G Minor, by 
Bach, arranged by Lucien Cailliet, C. 
Fischer, Symphonic scoring ($2), Full 
Orchestra ($1.50), Small Orchestra 
($1.05). No. 6 of Bach’s Eight Short 
Organ Preludes and Fugues makes the 
transition into the orchestral domain 
with noteworthy effectiveness. 








L. Camilieri 


Arthur Bliss 


“Hymnus”, by A. von Fielitz, ar- 
ranged by Merle J. Isaac, C. Fischer, 
Symphonic, Full or Small Orchestra 
($2, $1.50 or $1.05, respectively). A 
fine chorale invested with impressive 
orchestral sonorities. 





Three Chinese Piano Pieces 
Written by Fannie Dillon 


"T Beee new piano pieces by Fan- 
nie Charles Dillon just published 
by the Composers Press reveal afresh 
the creative imagination possessed by 
the California woman composer. The 
set, bearing the general title, “From 
the Chinese”, consists of “Butterfly 
Wings”, “Winter Moonlight” and 
“Chinese Temple Scene”, pieces of 
sharply contrasting mood. 

A foreword offers the information 
that the melodies used in them were 
derived for the most part from Chi- 
nese operas given the composer by 
T. K. Chang, Chinese consul in Los 
Angeles, while the introductory mel- 
odies for “Butterfly Wings” and 
“Winter Moonlight” were supplied by 
another native of China, Wing Foo. 
Thus provided with authentic the- 
matic material, Miss Dillon moves 
about with authoritative sureness of 
touch within a framework of exotic 
scales. The result is a set of pieces 
of arresting interest for technically 
well-equipped pianists. (“Butterfly 
Wings”, 45c, the other two, 40c each). 

c. 


Briefer Mention 

“American Rhapsody” by Belle Fen- 
stock. 17 pages. $1.25 (Oliver Ditson 
Company. Theodore Presser Co., dis- 
tributor). A piano piece in the popu- 
lar vein, in which the composer has 
introduced swing effects and other 
components of jazz style. 
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Mendelssohn, Barber, Watts, La 
Forge, Delius and the “Un bel di” 
aria from “Madame Butterfly”. The 
piano accompaniments were supplied 
by Stuart Ross. N. 


James P. Johnson Concert 

The “Jazziest” and “Pop” Concert 
at Carnegie Hall on May 4 which 
featured James P. Johnson, pianist, 
and his compositions, offered little of 
real interest until well past the half- 
way mark of the evening when Mr. 
Johnson performed his piano special- 
ties and took part in an informal jam 
session with five other musicians. In 
these numbers Mr. Johnson was in 
his best element. “Willow Tree”, 
“Caprice Rag” and “At Ball’, some 
of the finest jazz heard hereabouts 
for some time, were enthusiastically 
received by the audience. 

The first part of the program was a 
different matter. After a weakly ar- 
ranged medley of spirituals played by 
way of overture, a sizeable orchestra, 
with an exceedingly heavy brass sec- 
tion, under the direction of Josef 
Cherniavsky, played compositions by 
Mr. Johnson which included “Reflec- 
tions”, excerpts from the “Harlem” 
Suite, and a “Yamekraw’”, a work for 
orchestra and piano, arranged by Wil- 
liam Grant Still. In these there was 
little of the vitality, imagination and 
inventiveness which is generally as- 
sociated with Mr. Johnson’s piano im- 
provisations. 

William Franklin, baritone; Edith 
Sewell, soprano, and Bruce Wendell, 
pianist, were the other featured solo- 
ists of the evening. 


ISCM Offers Program 


The United States Section of the 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music gave an interesting concert of 
works by modern composers in the 
Dalcroze Auditorium of the New York 
City Center on May 6. The newest 
composition on the program was 
Miriam Gideon's setting of an excerpt 
from Thompson’s “The Hound of 
Heaven” for voice, oboe and strings, 
which was completed this year. It 
was admirably performed by George 
Britton, baritone; Mitchell Miller, 
oboe; Orrea Pernel, violin; Betty 
Yokell, viola; and George Finkel, 
cello. Fritz Jahoda led the ensemble. 

Artur Schnabel’s Sonata for violin 
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CAPRICE 


for Violin and Piano 
by LESTER L. SARGENT 
It’s New! It’s Different! It’s Melodious! 
Price 75 cents. Send direct to 
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1115 K Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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and piano, written in 1935, had its first 
performance by Alexander Schneider 
and Bruno Eisner. A work for piano 
by Hindemith composed in 1925, the 
“Ubung in drei Stiicken”, Op. 37, Part 
1, was brilliantly played by Beveridge 
Webster. And the evening concluded 
with a vigorous and sensitive perform- 
ance of Roussel’s Quartet in D, Op. 
45, which was written in 1932, by the 
Bennington Quartet, made up of Miss 
Pernel, first violin; Mariana Lowell 
Barzun, second violin; Miss Yokell, 
substituting for Louise Rood, as viol ; 
and Mr. Finkel, cello. Both Mr. 
Schnabel and Miss Gideon shared the 
applause for their music with the per- 
formers. B. 


ORCHESTRAS 


Halasz Conducts 
Red Cross Benefit 


The New York City Opera Com- 
pany Orchestra, conducted by Laszlo 
Halasz, with Miklos Schwalb, pianist, 
and Daniel Duno, baritone, as soloists, 
gave a concert at the City Center on 
April 23 sponsored by the Hungarian 
Division of the American Red Cross, 
for the benefit of the 1945 Red Cross 
War Fund of Greater New York. 
The program was largely Hungarian, 
consisting of Leo Weiner’s Serenade 
for Orchestra, Op. 3; Zoltan Kodaly’s 
“Hary Janos” Suite, in which Mr. 
Duno was soloist; Erno Dohnanyi’s 
Variations on a Nursery Rhyme for 
piano and orchestra, with Mr. Schwalb 
as soloist; the Prologue to Pagliacci, 
sung by Mr. Duno; and Liszt’s “Les 
Préludes”. 

The Weiner Serenade, while con- 
ventional in idiom, is charmingly 
written. It was good to hear the 
“Hary Janos” music of Kodaly again, 
for it has been neglected by conductors 
of late. Mr. Schwalb played the 
Dohnanyi work with crisp, sensitive 
phrasing and a sparkling tone; more’s 
the pity that he was placed back in 
the orchestra instead of at the front 
of the stage where he belonged. Both 
soloists, the conductor and the or- 
chestra were heartily applauded by the 
large audience. S. 


Barzin Conducts 
Last N.O.A. Concert 


National Orchestral Association, 
Leon Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Ru- 
dolf Firkusny, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
April 30, evening: 

Symphony in D minor ....-Haydn 
Second Symphony, in 

see ....e.Wladimir Dukelsky 

(First New York Performance) 
Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra, in D minor........ Brahms 
(Rudolf Firkusny) 


For the season’s fifth and last con- 
cert of the National Orchestral Asso- 
ciation Mr. Barzin put together a pro- 
gram which was excellent at both ends 
and bad in the middle. Its weakest 
argument, Mr. Dukelsky’s symphony, 
did not enjoy, to be sure, what might 
be called a finished performance. Be- 
fore beginning, the conductor frankly 
informed the audience that the novelty 
would be given a “public rehearsal” in 
the course of which portions might 
have to be repeated so that the listen- 
ers might perhaps have the chance of 
hearing it twice over. Actually, things 
were not quite as desperate as that. 
Mr. Barzin stopped his players three 
or four times, gave a few instructions 
and went over several passages again. 
In any case, the symphony failed to 
make any particular sense and it may 
be doubted if it would have even after 
ten of the most flawless imaginable 
performances by the finest orchestra 
this side of heaven. 

It consists of four movements, the 
outside ones fairly long, the middle 
ones (marked Malinconico and Menu- 
etto) disproportionately short. ‘There 
is much orchestral hubbub, with prac- 
tically everything going most of the 
time. The themes are neither salient 
nor original. The best of them are 







found in the first movement, which 
gives the impression that the composer 
has listened more or less closely to 
“Rosenkavalier” and certain other 
manifestations of Strauss. In the mid- 
dle movements he permitted his fancy 
to wander amidst pastures frequented 
by Prokofieff and his retinue. After 
an amount of ill-sounding pother (des- 
ignated as maestoso) the thing comes 
to a stop; that is that. Mr. Dukelsky 
bowed a couple of times from his box. 

The remainder of the concert fur- 
nished more pleasant diversion. It was 
good to hear this particular Haydn 
symphony, numbered 49 in Pohl’s cata- 
log, and not worked to death. The 
young people of the association played 
it well and Mr. Barzin’s reading was 
uncommonly spirited. Mr. Firkusny 
lent high distinction to the second part 
of the evening with one of the most 
powerful, poetic and technically fin- 
ished. performances of Brahms’s rug- 
ged and grandiose concerto this re- 
viewer has heard in a long time. The 
young Czech pianist grows in every 
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department of his art from season to 
season and now stands in the front line 
of those young virtuosi who are at the 
same time true poets of the keyboard. 


Fr. 


Centre Symphony and Soloists 


The Centre Symphony, conducted 
by Angelo A. Consoli, gave a concert 
in Town Hall on the afternoon of 
April 29 under the auspices of the 
Centre Symphony Society and _ the 
Music Education League, with Law- 
rence Chaikin, winner of first honors 
in the League’s Piano Concerto Class 
A, 1944, and Gertrude Freeze, winner 
of first honors in the dramatic soprano 
class, as soloists. Mr. Chaikin played 
Mozart’s Concerto in B flat (K. 450) 
and Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasy”. 
Miss Freeze sang the aria “Suicidio” 
from Ponchielli’s “Gioconda” and 
songs by Franz and Speaks. The or- 
chestra played also Beethoven’s “Eg- 
mont” Overture and Sibelius’s “Valse 
Triste”. B. 
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ELEGY 
SONG FOR LOW VOICE 
This fine recital song is a sympathetic 
musical reflection of Alexander Pushkin’s 
introspective poem, on which it is 
founded. Examine a copy at your first 
opportunity. 


Price, 50 cents 
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THE MOLDAU (Smetana) 
CONCERT PARAPHRASE FOR PIANO 
As played in the successful film, ‘Voice 
of the Wind,” Mr. Michelet’s musicianly 
paraphrase gives this popular orchestral 
work a new place in the pianist’s 

concert repertoire. 


Price, 75 cents 
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A Superb New Setting of 
Che Twenty-Third Psalm 


for medium or high voice 


by CLIFFORD CAIRNS 


Introduced by Richard Crooks on “The Firestone Hour” 
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An Architect's Sketch of the Auditorium, Opera House and Open Air Theatre Which 
the Citizens of Los Angeles Hope to Build Through the Organization of Greater 
Los Angeles Plans, Inc. 


Los ANGELEs.—Greater Los Angeles 
Plans, Inc., intends to “vigorously and 
earnestly promote a cultural and 
recreational center for Los Angeles”, 
according to Albert B. Ruddock, presi- 
dent of the corporation. 

“We are not committed in any way 
to location, plan, or any other detail. 
We are, however, committed whole- 
heartedly to fostering these improve- 
ments for the city—improvements 


which the city must have if it is to be 
the great metropolis we all want it 
to be.” 

Emphasizing that the original board 


of directors will be greatly expanded, 
Mr. Ruddock said: “It is the hope of 
the organization that every civic- 
minded group and all interested citi- 
zens will ultimately participate in this 
vital enterprise. Serious consideration 
is being given the possibility of making 
this a War Memorial for the veterans 
of the last war and returning veterans 
of World War II.” 

Already many civic leaders are to be 
counted among the officers of the or- 
ganization, and many others have 
given evidence of their interest in the 
project. 


TT 





Hilsberg Succeeds 
Saul Caston 


PHILADELPHIA, — Alexander Hils- 
berg, formerly concertmaster, has been 
named associate conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra for the 1945-46 
season. Mr. Hilsberg succeeds Saul 
Caston in the position following Mr. 
Caston’s recent appointment as con- 
ductor of the Denver Symphony. Al- 
though he is widely known both as a 
violin virtuoso and an instructor of 
that instrument, Mr. Hilsberg is no 
stranger to the podium. He is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music, where for a time, he 
directed the Institute’s Orchestra. He 
has directed the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony in Lewisohn 
Stadium, and concerts at Robin Hood 
Dell. 

Harl McDonald announces that Mr. 
Hilsberg will conduct concerts next 
season in the orchestra’s regular series. 








Army Stays Order 
To Evict Richard Strauss 
GARMISCH, GERMANY 


LTHOUGH he was repeatedly 

reported in Switzerland, a dis- 
patch from Germany on May 1 de- 
clared that Richard Strauss was at 
his home in Garmisch-Partenkirchen 
when that place was captured by the 
American 3rd Army. The composer, 
now over 80 years old, was inter- 
viewed at his villa. It develops that 
he arrived there from Vienna with 
his family last December. The 10th 
Armored Division and the 103rd Di- 
vision took over a number of hotels 
and private houses and one advance 
party, to which Strauss’s name meant 
“just another Kraut”, posted a sign 
on his house with orders to vacate it 
the following morning. Militarv gov- 
ernment officials, on learning the 
identity of the famous occupant, ob- 
tained a stay from high authorities 
and permitted the family to remain in 
Strauss’ home at the foot of the 
Alps on the outskirts of the town. 
The composer was said to be working 
on a mew one-act opera called 
“Capriccio”. 
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Radio Poll 


(Continued from page 5) 
or classical, by this type of fricas- 
see. Bitter-sweet holds no charms 
for them. 

The editors pulled no punches in 
their overwhelming denunciation 
of practices described in the last 
question: “Do you approve of the 
current trend of serious musical 
artists into the field of light radio 
entertainment where they perform 
popular music and are called upon 
to act as comedians or as masters of 
ceremonies ?” 

Here 82% drew out all the stops 
and let go with invective rich in 
tasty adjectives like “lousy”, “nau- 
seating”, “asinine”, “contaminat- 
ing” and “appalling”. Some con- 
tented themselves with such obser- 
vations as “ridiculous”, “undigni- 
fied”, “cheapening”, “crassly com- 
mercial” and “I feel ashamed for 
them”. In more sober vein, they 
pointed out that musicians are not 
trained and experienced comedians 
nor popular song singers and that 
they are seriously beyond their 
depth when they attempt such roles. 
“Let the shoemaker stick to his 
last” is the common refrain of all. 
Some even looked to the other side 
of the medal and complained that 
the guilty ones “are ruining jazz”! 


A lonesome 18% decided the 
practice is all to the good because 
it humanizes the artist in the eyes 
of his public, extends his sphere 
of influence and raises the general 
standard of the program. A large 
segment of the listening audience 
takes more kindly to “long-hairs”, 
it was felt, if they can demonstrate 
on occasion that they are “regular 
guys”. Some even saw therein a 
practical application of American 
democracy. 

For a fuller exposition of opin- 
ions on these questions, the reader 
is referred to the direct quotations 
on pages 6 and 7. 


Excerpts from Editors’ Comments 


on Controversial Issues in Radio 
Question No. 4 


day and big leagues the next. 
by a not-so-dumb public. 


(Continued from page 7) 


Each in his own field—or else they’re bounced 
Don Johnson, Santa Ana Daily Register (Calif.) 


Among my friends, it is “no” from both sides. The Sinatra ’teeners “loathe” 
concert singers’ “attempts” to sing—and those who know the musician as a 
performer of concert music feel embarrassed and personally humiliated to hear 


a Shakespeare singing from the comic strips. 
Willard L. Underwood, Record-News, Wichita Falls, Tex. 


These broadcasts are quite acceptable and worth while, but their whole at- 
mosphere and make-up is inappropriate to the serious artist. From the way 
most of them perform as m. c.’s I judge that they feel this incongruity. Let them 
appear often in their own person—who would want to keep Kreisler off the 
Telephone Hour ?—and stop right there. They have no call to sacrifice dignity 


and fitness for whatever it is they get from the networks. 
Helen Mary Hayes, Nebraska State Journal, Lincoln 


_ Too many musical artists make utter fools of themselves. I hold that the 
increased box office pull does not make up for the loss of dignity, as when 
Lauritz Melchtor is given inane gags to mouth in reply to insults from the deni- 


sens of Duffy’s Tavern. I feel ashamed for them. 
Mrs. Eleanor Bell, Cincinnati Post 


Too many serious musical artists are regarded as stuffy. This should remove 


existing doubts that they are human beings. 
Neal C. Cocchia, Newark Sunday Call 


It reveals the human side of those who might be too much glamorized, and 


gives encouragement to young musicians to know them as real people. 
Mrs. Helen D. Gansert, Rock Island Argus (Ill.) 


Most of the boys are not amusing. 
Roland Miller, Walla Walla Union-Bulletin (Wash.) 


It is cheap, commercial and ruinous to art. 


Isabel Morse Jones, Los Angeles Times 


It is to be regretted that serious artists sometimes engage in prattle with so- 


called radio comedians. 
Charles G. Dickerson, The Lexington Leader (Ky.) 


I believe that the discovery by the younger generation that great artists and 
other persons identified with so-called high-brow music are real people who 
enjoy the same kind of horseplay as ordinary human beings tends to make those 
young people a little more tolerant of good music, a little more willing to look to 
it for entertainment rather than that which all young people abhor—something 


which is supposed to be good for them. 
James K. Guthrie, The Daily Sun, San Bernardino (Calif.) 


The shoemaker should stick to his last. The only reason they do it is for the 
big fees involved. But why step out of character to attempt something for 
which they are fitted neither by nature nor training? Rough-house humor 
may be all right for private gatherings, but on the air it tends to lower public 


esteem in which distinguished performers always have been held. 
Norman Nairn, Democrat & Chronicle, Rochester 


I think that presentation of such stars in that manner gives the ordinary 
radio listener the idea that after all the “long hairs” are hwman and creates 
interest tn them and their type of music impossible by almost any other means. 
I believe a good many artists have learned from G. I. audiences that a little 
horse-play can do a lot for them and for increasing interest in really good 


music. 
Sarah Worth, Tampa Daily Times (Fla.) 


An adolescent’s horrified comment on hearing an opera singer swing ex- 
presses my viewpoint: “He’s RUINING jazz!” They are no more qualified to 


be comedians or m. c.’s. 
> Suzanne Martin, Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Definitely a lowering of standards. It takes away the respect listeners have 


for top artists. There are too many bad comedians already! 
Mrs. Ruth Hutchins, St. Petersburg Evening Independent (Fla.) 


Seems to me the serious musical artists have none too much time to devote 
to the great music. It is a good thing to associate them with it. Or is that 
too old-fashioned? An occasional excursion into the popular field proves that 
they are versatile, and brings them into the range of listeners of that type of 
music. It has publicity value of a certain quality, but, in my opinion does not 


add to their prestige. 
Ellen Fulton, St. Petersburg Times (Fla.) 


Mr. Average Listener is wooed toward good music because such abpearances 
by famous artists make him realize that they are good guys after all and that 


good music is not as highbrow as he thought. Music is entertainment. 
Charles D. Perlee, Pasadena Star-News ard Post 


Clowning musical artists are as out of place on a program as a wise-cracking 


bishop in church. 
Hal Garrott Monterey, Peninsula Herald (Calif.) 


This trend is, of course, a backward movement and extremely dangerous. 
tven the folksy approach of John Charles Thomas, to my mind, detracts from 
the dignity of a great artist. Of course, it may be that Mr. Thomas's method ts 


effectively enticing. I doubt it. 
Henry Gauthen, Columbia Record (S. C.) 


They lack rhythm and oomph. 
Willard M. Clark, Springfield Union (Mass.) 


They don’t do it well enough and it cheapens them. This is a day to hold 


standards high—not lower them. 
Marjory M. Fisher, San Francisco News 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





ON THE DISTAFF SIDE 
\@ Socniagelle He . See Mollie Parnis, Designer of the United States Cadet Nurse Corps Uni- 
<i “J se i . : ok E form; Dorothy Maynor, Soprano, and Mrs. Fredric March at a Luncheon 
aed ? a aa . ‘ | . oe 


ad Hig ra Meeting of the Committee of Arts, Sciences and Professions, Sign a 
Te rcdit, as a ees as Pledge, with the Other Members Present, to Support the Decisions 


of the San Francisco Conference 
"LOUDLY LET THE TRUMPETS... " 
A Set of Special Trumpets for "Aida" Are Presented to Mrs. Walter A. 
Knerr, President of the Philadelphia La Scala Opera Company by Anthony 
Terracciano, Treasurer of the Opera League. Francesco Pelosi, 
General Manager, Is at the Left 


Public Relations Office, Fort Hamilton 
Ben Greenhaus ' ’ 
BEAUTIES AND THE BEAST Oh S A ee Na | 
Regina Resnik of the Metropolitan and Frances Langford Remain fe a. eg ate ayy as yw Hamilton Mischa Elman Plays with the 
Unimpressed as Bob Hope Tries Out His Latest Joke ae ee “s 7 een Expanded Into a Symphony for the Event 


AT EASE 
MEETING THE IRON HORSE Commander John Ford, Director of 
Following an Appearance in Sioux City, lowa, the Salzedo Ensemble Inspects "They Were Expendable"; O. O. Bot- SUN TAN SPECIAL 
the Engine Which Is To Carry Them to Their Next Engagement. (From the torff, President of the Civic Concert John Brooks McCormack, Tenor, Engaged 
Left) Marjorie Call Salzedo, Ruth Freeman, Carlos Salzedo, Janet Hatfield, Service, Inc., and Charles H. Crandon, by the Chicago Opera for the Fall, 
Mrs. Howard S. Hatfield, Wife of the President of the Local Civic Concert President of the Miami Civic Music Meanwhile Soaks Up Rays of Old Sol in 
Course, the Engineer of the Train, and Ana Drittelle Association, at Biscayne Key, Florida Florida in the Company of His Mother 








Concert Management 


WILLARD MATTHEWS 





SOPRANOS 


Alice Andre 
Monica Coryeo 
Helen Wood 





CONTRALTOS 


Janet Bush 
Georgia Graves 





PIANISTS 


Hazel Griggs 

Alton Jones 

Aurora Mauro-Cottone 
Thomas Richner 





DUO-PIANISTS 


Dorothy Bechtel & 
Edith Steinmetz 





ORGANIST 
Dr. Frank Asper 





HARPIST 
Gertrude Hopkins 





SEASON 1945-1946 


Includes for 





TENORS 


Donald Gage 
Frederick Johnson 
Martin Lawrence 
James Montgomery 
Frederick Schweppe 


BARITONES 





Baldwin Allan-Allen 


Benjamin Grobani 
Thomas Wilson 


ENSEMBLES 





(Vocal) 


Margaret Dodd 
and her Master Singers 


Ionian Singers 
(Instrumental ) 


Hart House String Quartet 
Tollefsen Trio 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 
Judith Doniger, soprano — Shakespearean and song classics in costume. 





June Hess Kelly, soprano — Amerigan songs in costume. 
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CONCERT MANAGEMENT WILLARD MATTHEWS 


Gordon Russell, Associate 141 East 72nd St., New York City 
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